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When  Roudine  reached  home  after  meeting  Iveschnieff, 
he  locked  himself  up  in  his  room  and  wrote  two  letters : 
the  first  to  Volinzoff,  which  the  reader  has  already  seen, 
the  other  to  Natalie.  Over  this  second  letter  he  worked 
along  time ;  a  great  deal  of  it  he  scratched  out  and  altered ; 
and  when  he  had  copied  it  on  a  sheet  of  his  best  letter-paper, 
he  folded  it  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket.  Having  finished  this  task,  he  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  room  with  a  gloomy  expression  on 
his  face ;  then  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  window, 
resting  his  chin  upon  his  arm,  while  the  rising  tears  quiv¬ 
ered  on  his  eyelids.  Suddenly,  and  as  if  he  had  just 
formed  a  final  resolution,  he  arose,  buttoned  his  coat  up  to 
his  neck,  called  his  servant,  and  bade  him  ask  Daria 
Michaclovna  whether  she  could  see  him.  The  servant 
came  back  saying  she  was  awaiting  him.  Roudine  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Daria  received  her  guest  in  her  boudoir,  as 
on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  two  months  before.  But 
now  with  this  difference,  that  she  was  not  alone.  Pan- 
dalewski,  as  modest,  smug,  and  humble  as  ever,  was  with 
her. 

Daria  received  Roudine  graciously,  and  he,  for  his  part, 
greeted  her  with  apparent  composure ;  but  with  the  first 
glance  at  both  of  the  smiling  faces,  any  man  who  knew 
the  world  would  have  easily  detected  behind  their  polite 
and  friendly  manner  genuine  constraint  and  coldness. 
Roodine  knew  that  Daria  was  offended  at  him,  and  she 
inspected  that  he  already  knew  how  she  felt. 

Pandalewski’s  report  bad  angered  her;  it  had  touched 
her  pride.  Roudine,  the  poverty-stricken,  humble-born, 
unknown  Roudine,  had  had  the  presumption  to  have  a 
secret  interview  with  her  daughter  —  the  daughter  of  Daria 
Hichaelovna  Lassounski  I 

“Even  granting  he’s  a  clever  man,  a  genius,”  she  said, 
“  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  According  to  that,  any 
one  might  hope  to  become  my  son-in-law.” 

“For  a  long  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes,”  an¬ 
swered  Pandalewski.  “  I  could  not  comprehend  that  he 
did  not  understand  either  his  position  or  yours.” 

Daria  was  very  angry,  and  Natalie  had  to  suffer 
from  it. 

She  asked  Roudine  to  sit  down.  He  did  so  at  once,  but 
no  longer  like  the  Roudine  of  old  times,  when  he  was 
almost  the  master  of  the  house.  He  did  not  even  sit  down 
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like  a  mere  acquaintance  whom  one  is  glad  to  sec,  but  like 
a  stranger  who  is  paying  a  call  of  ceremony.  This  was 
merely  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  no  longer  time  is  needed 
to  change  water  into  ice.  * 

“  I  am  come,  Daria  Michaclovna,”  began  Roudine,  “  to 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality.  I  have  just  received  im¬ 
portant  news  from  my  estate,  and  I  must  leave  to-day.” 

Daria  looked  at  Roudine  attentively. 

“  He  has  got  the  start  of  me ;  he  certainly  suspiects  some¬ 
thing,”  she  thought,  ‘^and  he  wants  to  dispense  with  any 
embarrassing  explanation.  So  much  the  better.  Long  live 
the  clever  people  1  ” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  she  said  aloud.  “  That  is  really  very  sad. 
But  if  you  must  ....  I  hope  to  see  you  this  winter  at 
Moscow.  We  shall  be  going  back  soon.” 

“  I  don’t  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get  to  Moscow, 
Daria  Michaclovna ;  but  if  I  find  the  means,  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  my  duty  to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  Oh,  ho,  my  friend  1  ”  said  Pandalewski  to  himself, 

“  it’s  not  very  long  since  you  spmke  like  lord  and  master, 
and  now  you  have  to  express  yourself  in  this  way.” 

“  So  the  news  you  have  received  from  your  estate  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  his  usual  affec¬ 
tation. 

“  No,”  answered  Roudine,'  dryly. 

“  A  bad  harvest  perhaps  V  ” 

“  No  ....  something  else . Believe  me,  Daria 

Michaclovna,”  continued  Roudine,  “  I  shall  never  forget 
the  time  I  have  spent  in  your  house.” 

“  And  for  my  part,  Dimitri  Nicola'itch,  I  shall  always 

recall  our  acquaintance  with  pleasure .  When  do 

you  leave  ?  ” 

“  To-day,  after  dinner.” 

“  So  soon?  ....  Well,  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 
If  your  business  does  not  detain  you  too  long,  perhaps  we 
may  see  you  again  here.” 

I  “  That  is  hardly  possible,”  answered  Roudine,  rising. 
“  Excuse  me,”  he  added,  “  I  can’t  at  once  pay  the  amount 
I  owe  you,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  reached  my  estate  ”  . . . . 

“  Don’t  let  us  speak  of  that,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  Daria 

broke  in,  “  yon  would  pain  me . But  what  time  is 

it  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Pandalewski  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  little 
enamelled  watch,  and  carefully  bending  his  rosy  cheek 
over  his  white,  stiff  collar,  he  said,  — 

“  Thirty-three  minutes  past  two.” 

“  It  is  time  for  me  to  dress,”  said  Daria.  “  Au  revoir, 
Dimitri  Nicolaitch.” 

This  whole  conversation  between  Daria  and  Roudine 
was  peculiar.  In  the  same  way  actors  rehearse  their  parts, 
and  diplomats  interchange  their  carefully  prepm^d  phrases. 
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Roudine  went  out.  He  now  knew  from  experience  how 
the  worldly^  throw  over  people  whom  they  can  no  longer 
nse,  or  rather,  how  they  drop  them,  like  old  gloves,  or 
lottery-tickets  that  fail  to  win. 

He  packed  up  his  things  quickly  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  of  departure.  All  the  people  of  the  house 
were  much  surprised  when  they  heard  of  his  sudden  plan ; 
even  the  servants  looked  at  him  coldly.  The  ingenuous 
Bassistoff  could  not  hide  his  grief.  It  was  evident  that 
Katalie  avoided  Roudine.  She  even  tried  to  keep  out  of 
bis  sight ;  but  he  succeeded  in  handing  her  his  letter.  At 
table  Daria  Michaiilovna  again  expressed  her  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  Roudine  before  she  left  for  Moscow,  but  he  made  no 
reply.  Pandalewski  talked  more  with  him  than  did  any 
of  the  others,  and  Roudine  more  than  once  felt  a  longing 
to  fall  on  him  and  slap  his  rosy  checks.  Miss  Boncourt 
often  glanced  at  Roudine  with  that  very  strange  and  crafty 
expression  which  may  be  seen  on  the  face  of  pointers. 

Ha,  ha  1  ”  she  seemed  to  say,  “  so  that  is  the  way  they 
treat  you  to-day." 

At  last  six  o’clock  struck,  and  Roudine’s  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door.  He  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  ever}-  one.  He 
was  very  ill  at  ease.  He  had  not  expected  to  leave  the 
house  in  this  fashion ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were 
turned  out  of  it  ....  “  What  has  happened  ?  why  need 
I  hurrj'  so  ?  There  must  be  an  end  to  eveiything.”  Such 
were  the  thoughts  which  kept  running  through  his  head  as 
with  a  forced  smile  be  made  his  bow  to  them  all.  He  cast 
one  last  look  at  Natalie,  and  his  heart  was  moved  within 
him.  Her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him  with  a  sad, 
reproachful  expression. 

He  ran  quickly  down-stairs  and  sprang  into  his  carriage. 
Bassistofif  had  offered  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  the  first 
station,  and  took  his  seat  by  his  side. 

“  Do  you  remember,”  began  Roudine,  as  soon  as  the 
carriage  had  rolled  out  of  the  court-yard  into  the  broad 
highway,  bordered  by  pines,  “do  you  remember  what 
Don  Quixote  said  to  his  squire  as  he  left  the  castle  of  the 
duchess  ?  ‘  Liberty,  friend  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  Heaven  hath  bestowed  upon  man.  Happy  is  he 
to  whom  Heaven  hath  given  a  morsel  of  bread  without 
laying  him  under  an  obligation  to  any  but  Heaven  itself  I  ’ 

I  now  feel  as  Don  Quixote  felt  then . May  Grod 

grant,  my  dear  Bassistoff,  that  you  may  never  come  to  feel 
in  this  way  I  ” 

Bassistoff  pressed  Boudine’s  hand  warmly,  and  his  honest 
heart  beat  strongly  within  his  breast.  Until  they  reached 
the  station  Roudine  talked  about  the  dignity  of  men,  of 
the  meaning  of  real  freedom  ;  his  words  were  warm, 
noble,  and  true ;  and  when  they  were  taking  leave  of  one 
another  Bassistoff  could  not  help  falling  on  his  neck  and 
sobbing.  Roudine  too  shed  a  few  tears,  —  but  not  on 
acco'int  of  leaving  Bassistoff.  His  tears  were  those  of 
wounded  self-love. 

Natalie  had  gone  to  her  room  to  read  Roudine’s 
letter. 

“  Dear  Natalie,”  he  wrote,  “  I  have  decided  to  go  away. 
No  other  course  was  possible.  I  decided  to  go  away  before 
I  was  openly  ordered  off.  My  departure  will  put  an  end 
to  all  misunderstandings,  and  no  one  will  miss  me.  Why 
hesitate,  then?  ....  All  that  is  true,  you  will  think, 
bat  why  write  to  you  ? 


“I  am  taking  leave  of  you,  probably  forever,  an^I 
write  because  it  is  too  bitter  for  me  to  think  that  1  am 
leaving  behind  me  a  worse  reputation  than  I  deserve.  ] 
do  not  wish  to  justify  myself,  nor  to  accuse  any  one  except 
myself ;  I  only  want  to  explain  my  conduct  as  much  at 

possible .  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  were  to 

unexpected,  so  sudden . 

“  To-day’s  interview  with  you  will  always  serve  me  as  a 
lesson.  Yes,  you  are  right;  I  thought  I  knew  you,  but  1 
did  not.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  met  a  great  nianj 
women  and  young  girls,  but  in  you  I  found  for  the  first 
time  a  really  pure  and  honest  soul.  That  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  appreciate  you.  From  the  first  day  of  our 
acquaintance  I  feltymyself  drawn  towards  fyou;  you  must 
have  noticed  it.  I  passed  many  hours  with  you,  and  I  did 
not  get  to  know  you ;  nay,  I  did  not  even  try  to  know 
you  ....  and  yet  I  imagined  that  I  loved  you.  For  this 
error  I  am  now  punished. 

“  Before  this  I  loved  a  woman  and  was  loved  in  return. 
....  My  feeling  for  her  was  complex,  like  hers  for  me. 
Could  it  be  otherwise,  since  hers  was  not  a  simple  nature  ? 
The  truth  had  not  tlien  manifested  itself  to  me,  and  the 
day  it  appeared  before  me,  I  did  not  recognize  it.  ... , 

Afterwards  I  recognized  it,  but  it  was  too  late . The 

past  does  not  return . Our  separate  lives  might  have 

become  one  —  and  they  are  separated  forever.  How  can 
I  convince  you  that  I  could  have  loved  you  with  true  love 
when  I  do  not  even  know  whether  I  am  capable  of  such 
love  ? 

“  Nature  has  been  generous  to  me ;  I  know  it,  and  1  will 
not  assume  airs  of  false  modesty  before  you,  especially  now, 
in  this  hour,  which  is  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  humil¬ 
iating  of  my  life . Yes,  nature  has  accorded  me 

much,  but  I  shall  die  without  making  any  proper  use  of  my 
gifts  —  without  leaving  a  trace  of  any  good  done  in  my  life 
here  below. 

“  All  my  riches  will  have  been  wasted  in  vain ;  I  shall 
never  reap  the  fruit  of  my  exertions.  I  lack  ....  I  can¬ 
not  myself  say  exactly  what  it  is  I  lack  —  but  it  is  probably 
that  which  is  indispensable  for  moving  the  heart  of  men 
and  winning  that  of  a  woman  ;  and  to  rule  over  the  intel¬ 
ligence  alone  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  futile.  My  fate  is  a 
strange  one,  it  is  almost  ridiculous.  I  should  like  to  give 
myself  up  absolutely,  without  reserve,  entirely,  and  yet  I 
cannot  give  myself  up.  I  shall  end  by  sacrificing  myself 

for  some  folly,  in  which  I  shall  not  believe . Heavens! 

Thirty-five  years  old,  and  still  preparing  for  action  t 

“  I  have  never  before  spoken  so  frankly  to  any  one  —  this 
is  my  confession. 

“  But  enough  about  myself ;  I  want  to  speak  about  you. 

to  give  you  some  advice.  That  is  all  I  am  good  for . 

You  are  still  young;  but,  however  long  you  live,  never  fail 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  your  heart ;  never  let  yourself  be 
controlled  by  your  own  reason,  nor  by  that  of  others.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  narrower  and  more  monotonous  the  circle  in 
which  our  life  moves,  the  better  it  is ;  it  is  not  fur  us  to 
seek  new  paths  of  existence,  but  to  try  to  have  all  its 
phases  accomplished  in  the  right  time.  ‘  Happy  he  who 
is  young  in  the  time  of  his  youth  I  ’  But  I  notice  that  this 
advice  is  more  suitable  for  me  than  for  you. 

“  I  confess,  Natalie,  my  heart  is  heavy.  I  was  never 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  feeling  which  I  inspired  in 
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Piria  Miuhaclovna ;  but  I  still  hoped  that  1  had  found  a 

tirief  refuge  here . Now  I  must  go  out  again  into  the 

world. 

“  What  can  replace  for  me  your  sweet  voice,  your  pres¬ 
ence,  your  attentive,  intelligent  face?  ....  The  fault 
if  mine;  but  acknowledge  that  fate  has  seemed  to  be 
jesting  with  us.  Only  a  week  ago  I  hardly  suspected  that 
I  loved  you.  The  other  evening  in  the  garden  I  for  the 
first  time  heard  from  your  lips  ....  but  why  recall 
what  you  said  then  ?  .  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  going  away, 
I  covered  with  shame,  humiliated,  after  a  cruel  e.xplanation. 


without  carrying  the  slightest  hope . And  yet  you 

do  not  know  how  guilty  I  am  towards  you . I  am  so 


;  fiwlishly  frank,  so  inclined  to  make  a  confidant  of  every 

one . But  why  speak  of  that  I  I  am  going  away 

I  forever.” 

I  (Roudine  began  to  tell  her  about  his  visit  to  Yolinzoff, 
hot  after  a  few  moments  of  reflection  he  scratched  the 
passage  out  and  wrote  the  second  postscript  to  the  letter 
i  to  Volinzoff.) 

“I  only  remain  in  the  world  in  order  to  give  myself  up 
I  to  other  occupations,  to  occupations  more  worthy  of  me, 
as  you  said  this  morning  with  a  cruel  smile.  Alas  I  if  I 
could  but  give  myself  up  to  them,  if  I  could  but  overcome 
my  indolence  I  No,  I  shall  all  my  life  be  the  incomplete 

being  I  now  am . At  the  first  obstacle,  I  shall  crumble 

into  dust.  What  has  passed  between  us  proves  that.  If  I 
had  at  least  sacrificed  my  love  to  my  future  activity,  to  my 
occupations;  but  no,  I  only  hesitated  before  the  respon¬ 
sibility  I  should  have  to  assume,  and  the  certainty  that  I 
was  unworthy  of  yoa  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should 

leave  your  sphere  for  me . Besides,  all  that  has 

happened  is  doubtless  for  the  best.  This  experience  will 
leave  me  probably  purer  and  stronger  than  before. 

“I  wish  you  every  happiness.  Farewell  I  Think  of  me 
sometimes.  I  hope  that  you  will  hear  of  me  yet. 

“  Roudine.” 

Natalie  let  Roudine’s  letter  fall  into  her  lap,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  motionless,  staring  at  the  floor.  This  letter 
convinced  her  more  clearly  than  all  possible  testimony, 
how  right  she  had  been  in  her  involuntary  cry  on  leaving 
him  that  morning,  that  he  did  not  love  her.  But  this  fact 
brought  her  no  consolation.  She  sat  without  moving ;  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  dark,  noiseless  waves  were  closing  over 
her  head  and  she  were  gliding,  cold  and  numb,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  abyss.  The  first  disappointment  every  one  finds 
hard  to  bear,  but  it  is  almost  crushing  to  a  candid  soul, 
which  is  unfamiliar  with  exaggeration  and  frivolity,  and 
which  is  averse  to  deceiving  itself.  Natalie  recalled  her 
childhood,  and  thought  of  the  evening  walks  she  used  to 
take.  She  always  used  to  prefer  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  glowing  sunset,  and  she  instinctively  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  the  gloomy  east.  Now  life  stood  dark  before 
her;  she  had  turned  her  back  on  the  light.  .... 

Tears  stood  in  Natalie’s  eyes.  Tears  are  not  always  a 
relief.  They  are  refreshing  when,  long  restrained,  they  at 
last  burst  forth  —  at  first,  burning  and  bitter,  then  more 
abundant  and  readier.  In  this  way  the  dull  pang  of  grief 

it  assuaged . But  there  are  cold  tears,  which  fall 

one  by  one,  as  if  pressed  from  the  heart  by  some  heavy 
burden  of  sorrow.  Such  tears  are  unconsoling;  they  bring 
BO  relief  ITiey  are  the  tears  of  despair,  and  only  he  who 
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has  shed  them  has  been  unhappy.  On  that  day  Natalia 
learned  to  know  them. 

Two  hours  passed.  Natalie  calmed  herself,  arose,  dried 
her  eyes,  and  lit  her  lamp ;  then  at  the  flame  she  set  firw 
to  Roudine’s  letter.  When  it  was  wholly  burned  shw 
threw  the  ashes  out  of  the  window.  Then  she  opened  at 
random  a  volume  of  Pouchkine’s  poems,  and  read  the  first 
lines  that  met  her  eyes ;  she  often  consulted  the  book  i> 
this  way.  She  came  upon  these  words,  — 

“  Whoever  bos  felt  deeply 
It  incessantly  pursued  by  the  phantom 
Of  days  irrevocably  passed ; 

For  him  life  has  lost  its  charm; 

He  is  gnawed  by  remorse  for  the  past.” 

She  remained  standing  a  moment ;  she  glanced  with  a 
cold  smile  at  her  image  in  the  glass,  bowed  her  head 
slowly,  and  went  into  the  parlor. 

As  soon  as  Daria  saw  her,  she  asked  her  to  her  boudoir 
and  made  her  sit  down  at  her  side.  She  caressed  her 
cheeks  kindly,  and  gazed  at  her  eyes  attentively,  almost 
inquisitively.  Daria  was  secretly  perplexed.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  did  not 
understand  her  daughter’s  character.  When  she  heard 
from  Pandalewski  of  her  daughter’s  meeting  with  Roudine, 
she  was  less  angry  than  surprised  that  her  sensible  Natalie 
should  have  consented  to  take  such  a  step.  But  when  she 
summoned  her  and  began  to  blame  her,  not  like  a  woman 
of  society,  but  with  a  very  strident  voice  and  vulgar  man¬ 
ners,  Natalie’s  firm  answers  and  resolute  air  confused  and 
almost  intimidated  her.  Roudine’s  sudden  and  not  per¬ 
fectly  explicable  departure  removed  a  great  load  from  her 
heart;  but  she  had  expected  tears  and  hysterics  .  .  .  . 
and  Natalie’s  outward  calm  consequently  led  her  into  new 
misconceptions. 

“  Well,  my  child,”  began  Daria,  “  how  do  you  feel  to¬ 
day  ?  ” 

Natalie  looked  at  Ber  mother. 

“  He  is  gone  —  that  gentleman.  Do  you  know  why  he 
left  so  suddenly  ?  ” 

”  Mamma,”  answered  Natalie  calmly,  “  I  give  yon  my 
word  that  if  you  won’t  speak  of  him,  you  shall  never  hear 
me  say  a  word  about  him.” 

“  You  see  then  how  ill  you  treated  me  ?  ” 

Natalie  bowed  her  head,  and  repeated,  — 

“  You  shall  never  hear  me  say  a  word  about  him.” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Daria,  smiling,  "I  believe  yoa. 
But  do  you  remember  the  other  day,  how  ....  Well,  wa 
won’t  speak  of  that.  That’s  all  dead  and  buried  and  for¬ 
gotten.  Is  it  not  ?  Now  I  recognize  you  once  more.  I  waa 
all  in  confusion.  Well,  kiss  me,  my  dear,  good  child.”  .... 
I  Natalie  raised  Daria’s  hand  to  her  lips,  and  Daria  kissed 
her  daughter’s  bowed  head. 

“  Always  listen  to  my  advice,  don’t  forget  that  yon  are 
a  Lassounski  and  my  daughter,  and,”  she  added,  "  yoa 
will  be  happy.  Now  you  can  go.” 

Natalie  went  out  in  silence.  Daria  looked  at  her  and 
thought,  “  She’s  just  what  I  used  to  be  —  she  will  let  her¬ 
self  be  carried  away ;  but  she  has  less  enthusiasm  than  I 
had.”  And  Daria  buried  herself  in  thoughts  of  the  past 
—  of  a  very  distant  past.  Then  she  sent  for  Miss  Bon- 
court,  and  sat  conferring  with  her  for  a  long  time.  After 
she  was  dismissed,  she  summoned  Pandalewski.  She  wanted 
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to  find  out  the  real  reason  of  Roudine’s  departure.  It  may 
be  readily  un  'erstood  that  Pandalewski  satisfied  her  com¬ 
pletely.  It  was  in  his  role. 

The  next  day  Volinzoff  and  his  sister  dined  at  Daria’s. 
She  had  always  been  very  kind  to  them,  but  that  day  she 
received  them  with  exceptional  warmth.  Natalie  was 
very  melancholy.  Volinzoff  treated  her,  however,  with 
such  respect,  he  was  so  modest  when  he  spoke  to  her,  that 
she  could  not  help  being  profoundly  grateful  to  him. 

The  day  was  quiet  and  without  incident  ;  but  they  all 
felt,  when  they  separated,  that  they  had  fallen  into  the 
old  path,  and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

Yes,  the  old  life  had  begun  for  all,  except  Natalie. 
When  at  last  she  was  alone,  she  dragged  herself  to  her 
bed,  and,  worn  out,  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow. 

Life  seemed  to  her  so  bitter,  so  hollow;  she  was  so 
ashamed  of  herself,  of  her  love  and  her  sufferings,  that  at 
that  moment  she  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  die. 
....  Many  sad  days,  many  sleepless  nights,  many  keen 
sufferings  awaited  her :  but  she  was  young ;  her  life  bad 
but  just  begun,  and  sooner  or  later,  life  with  its  duties 
and  distractions  is  sure  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Whatever 
blow  may  fall  upon  a  human  being,  he  cannot  help  — 
reader,  forgive  the  brutality  of  the  phrase — he  cannot 
help  eating  on  that  day  or  the  next,  and  that  is  the  first 
consolation.  Natalie’s  sufferings  were  bitter ;  she  suffered 

for  the  first  time . But  neither  the  first  sufferings 

nor  the  first  love  can  be  repeated  —  and  for  that  we  ought 
to  thank  God. 

(To  b«  coDtinuod.) 


GUSTAVE  DORE  AT  WORK. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JEKROLD. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  October  of  last  year,  while  we  were 
listening  at  the  open  grave  of  Th(iophiie  Gautier  to  the 
sharp  vibrations  ot  the  voice  in  which  the  younger  Dumas 
was  recounting  the  claims  of  “  the  great  Theo."  upon  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  all  who  valued  letters  and  the  arts, 
and  his  forty  years  of  labors,  that  I  turned  to  Dor^,  and 
thought  how  hardly  he  had  been  used  by  critics,  who  had 
thanked  him  for  his  prodigious  capacity  for  work,  by  describ¬ 
ing  him  to  the  world  as  an  artist  h  la  minute.  I  found  him 
one  day  over  the  fourth  plate  of  his  “  Neophyte,”  the  three, 
already  far  advanced,  having  been  put  away  because  in 
some  of  the  fine  work  they  did  not  satisfy  his  fastidious 
conscientiousness.  He  glanced  up  at  me  from  his  copper, 
and  said  quietly,  answering  my  look  of  surprise,  “  I  have 
the  patience  of  the  ox,  you  sec  —  as  I  have  often  told 
you.’* 

Yea,  it  is  the  patience  of  the  ox,  forever  fed  by  an 
imagination  of  the  most  fertile  power  and  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  impulsiveness :  an  imagination  that  has  been 
directed  by  study  in  the  company  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible :  that  has  revelled  in 
the  joyeuaetet  of  Rabelais  and  the  “  Contes  Drolatiques :  ” 
that  has  caught  warmth  from  Don  Quixote  and  from  travels 
in  his  glowing  land :  and  that  has  travelled  with  the 
Wandering  Jew  and  lived  in  fable  and  legend,  in  history 
and  po^i  through  more  than  twenty  years  of  working 
days.  The  unthinking  world  and  the  careless  critic  look 
upon  the  marvellous  accumulation  of  the  poet’s  dreams  and 
fancies,  which  he  has  cast  upion  paper  or  wrought  in  color, 
as  eviilence  of  the  flectness  of  his  hand,  and  not  of  his 
valiant,  patient  spirit,  that  dwells  in  art  forever  through 
all  its  waking  hours.  The  page  to  which  Dor4  has  given  a 
week’s  thou^t,  and  upon  which  he  was  working  when  the 
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critic  was  in  bed,  is  described  as  another  example  of  tht- 
rapidity  —  and  therefore  the  carelessness  —  with  which 
the  artist  tosses  off  a  poem,  or  embodies  a  legend.  A 
caricaturist  has  had  the  audacity  to  draw  the  illustrator  of 
Dante  with  pencils  in  both  hands  and  between  the  toes  of 
both  feet  —  ignorant  of  the  necessity  under  which  a  fervid 
and  incessantly  creative  imagination,  like  Gustave  Dore’s, 
exists. 

I  repeat,  Dord  cannot  get  out  of  his  art.  He  is  almost 
incapable  of  relaxation.  While  you  sit  at  table  with  him, 
you  note  the  sudden  pauses  in  the  conversation,  in  which 
his  eyes  wander  from  the  company  to  his  land  of  dreams. 
On  the  instant  he  is  away  from  you,  and  his  face  wears  an 
expression  of  dreamy  sadness,  at  which  a  stranger  will 
start,  but  that  is  familiar  to  his  friends,  who  humor  him 
back  to  them  with  a  laugh.  His  Rabelais,  his  “  Contes 
Drolatiques,”  and  his  Don  Quixote  proclaim  that  he  ha.< 
humor.  It  is  of  a  grim  kind  often,  in  his  work,  as  the 
reader  may  see  in  the  splendid  new  edition  of  his  Rabelais, 
just  published  by  Garniers  Brothers.  But  it  is  boisterous, 
free,  and  sometimes  fine  and  delicate  ;  as  his  admirers  can 
testify  who  remember  his  albums  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Journal  pour  Hire.  In  the  new  Rabelais  —  a  noble 
production,  rich  in  the  various  qualities  necessary  to  the 
illustrator  of  the  great  railleur  of  the  Middle  Ages — we 
find,  in  conjunction  with  the  young  work  of  the  artist 
(1854)  —  rough,  but  brilliant  and  joyous,  laughing  with 
the  laughing  text  —  the  finer  pencilling  and  the  richer 
brain  of  his  maturity.  The  two  superb  volumes,  in  which 
all  that  Dor4  has  to  say  with  his  pencil  on  Franpois 
Rabelais  is  set  out  richly  by  printer  and  binder,  compre¬ 
hend  examples  of  the  ranges  of  observation,  the  circles  of 
dreams,  and  the  styles  and  effects  that  are  to  be  found  in 
his  extraordinary  work  as  an  illustrator.  Rabelais  is 
nearer,  in  general  quality,  to  the  “  Contes  Drolatiques " 
than  any  of  Dord’s  other  works ;  but  it  is  superior  to  the 
Balzac  interpretations  in  this,  that  it  contains  samples  of 
the  artist’s  highest  work,  as  the  ark  in  the  origin  of  Panta- 
gruel,  in  Pantagruel  defying  the  three  hundred  giants ;  or, 
again,  Pantagruel’s  entry  into  Paris ;  or,  in  short  a  score 
of  examples  I  might  cite  from  “  Gargantua.”  Rabelais  and 
Don  Quixote  I  ^ould  instance  as  the  fields  in  which  the 
artist  has  delighted  most,  as  Dante  and  the  Bible  are  the 
stores  on  which  the  highest  force  in  him  has  been  lavishly 
expended  —  never  in  haste,  as  I  am  able  to  testify.  Before 
the  pencil  approached  either  of  these  labors,  the  artist's 
min(l  had  travelled  again  and  again  over  the  pages ;  his 
imagination  had  dwelt  upon  every  line,  he  had  talked  and 
thought  about  his  theme  in  his  walks  and  among  his  inti¬ 
mates.  Patiently  and  incessantly  the  work  coming  in 
hand  —  the  work  next  to  be  done  —  is  investigated,  par¬ 
celled  out,  put  together,  and  pulled  to  pieces.  There  is 
not  the  least  sign  of  haste,  but  there  is  labor  without  inter¬ 
mission,  which,  to  the  sluggish  worker,  produces  a  quantity 
that  proves  haste.  I  have  known  many  artists,  many  men 
of  letters,  many  scientific  men,  and  many  wonder-workers 
in  the  material  world ;  but  in  none  of  them  have  1  seen 
that  eapacity  for  continuous  effort,  and  that  impossibility 
of  getting  clear  of  the  toil  of  production,  which  Dore  pos¬ 
sesses.  He  will  never  escape  the  charge  of  haste,  because 
he  will  never  slacken  to  the  average  hours  of  production. 
His  entire  heart  and  being  lie  within  the  walls  of  his  studio. 
It  is  a  place  of  prodigious  proportions.  Every  trowelful 
of  it  has  come  out  of  his  brain-pan,  and  his  ardent  and 
intrepid  spirit  fills  it  to  the  rafters,  and  turns  to  account 
every  ray  of  light  that  pours  through  his  windows.  The 
student  of  Gustave  Dor^  must  understand  his  thoroughness 
and  vehemence  as  a  creator,  and  be  able  to  count  the  hours 
he  spends  in  giving  shape  to  his  creations,  before  he  can 
estimate  the  artist’s  conscientiousness  and,  I  will  say,  his 
religious  care  to  do  his  utmost,  even  on  a  tail-piece  to  an 
appendix. 

As  his  fellow-traveller  through  the  light  and  shade  of 
London  during  two  or  three  seasons,  I  had  many  fresh 
lopportunities  of  watching  the  manner  in  which  Dore 
approaches  a  great  subject.  The  idea  of  it  germinates 
slowly  in  his  mind.  'Ne  dwelt  on  London,  anti  the  ways 
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in  which  it  shouhl  bo  grasped,  many  mornings  over  the 
Ineakfast'table;  and  through  the  hours  of  many  excursions 
by  land  and  water.  Before  any  plan  of  pilgrimage'  had 
been  settled.  Dord  had  a  score  of  note  books  full  of  sug- 
sestive  bits,  and  had  made  a  gigantic  album  full  of  finished 
groups  and  scenes;  while  I  had  filled  quires  of  paper. 
Petit  a  petit  I’oiseau  fait  son  nid.  We  picked  up  straws, 
feathers,  pebbles,  clay,  and  bit  by  bit  made  the  nest.  You 
wonder  how  the  swallows  build  the  solid  cups  they  fix 
under  your  eaves.  These  appear  to  have  come  by  enchant¬ 
ment  when  for  the  first  time  you  notice  wings  fluttering 
sbove  your  windows.  But  the  birds  have  been  at  work 
with  every  peep  of  day  —  have  never  paused  nor  slack¬ 
ened. 

It  is  in  the  DortS  Gallery,  however,  rather  than  in  the 
illustrated  works  —  marvellous  as  these  are  —  of  the  artist, 
that  his  untiring  power  is  most  strikingly  manifested  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  here  that  he  has  been  most  grievously 
misunderstood.  Half  the  critics  have  begun  by  expressing 
their  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  the  painter ;  and  then 
they  have  gone  on  to  remark  that  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not 
give  more  time  to  his  pictures.  This  shows  marks  of  haste; 
that  is  entile,  thin,  and  in  parts  scarcely  half  developed ; 
the  other  is  a  mere  sketch.  But  here  is  the  product  of 
twenty  years :  for  in  all  his  life  Dorc  has  covered  only 
fifty-three  c.anvases  1 

No  wonder  that  men  stand  astonished,  confounded  by 
the  prodigious  labors  gathered  undw  the  fire  of  one  man’s 
genius  into  a  gtillery,  and  filling  it.  No  wonder,  again, 
that  these  should  come  into  the  gallery  jealous,  carping, 
poor  artists  turned  critics,  crying  “  Rubbish  1  ”  A  writer 
in  no  less  a  journ.al  than  the  Athenceum  observed,  as  the 
result  of  his  vi^it,  speaking  of  the  “Neophyte”  —  “This 
picture  will  stand  M.  Dore  in  good  stead ;  the  rest  is  trash.” 
Hen  this  writer  turned  to  the  portrait  of  Rossini  after 
death:  — 

As  to  the  much  bepraised  post  mortem  portrait  of  Rossini,  we 
confess  to  sickening  at  it.  One  does  not  slap  one’s  breast  over 
the  body  of  one's  dead  friend,  then  paint  his  likeness,  and  show 
it  for  a  shilling.  Irreverent  of  the  dignity  of  death,  if  one  did 
so  deeply  sin  against  love,  it  would  be  in  a  very  different  way 
from  this  —  not  by  propping  the  poor  corpse  on  pillows,  neatly 
parting  its  hair,  ordering  its  hands,  putting  a  crucifix  above  the 
lately-beating  heart,  closing  the  eyes,  and  painting  it,  not  well, 
with  all  sentimental  accessories.  Had  the  painter’s  art  carried 
ns  beyond  this  travesty  of  sorrow,  an  old  master’s  example 
might  have  been  pleaded,  but  the  things  differ  not  less  in  heart 
than  in  pathos,  'i'he  master  who  did  a  thing  not  unlike  in  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  was  a  master,  and  did  not  display  his  work  with  the 
advantages  ef  an  “  exhibition  light.”  This  is  one  of  those 
things  which  they  do  not  do  better  in  France  than  in  England. 

That  it  has  been  much  “  bepraised  ”  seemed  to  turn  what 
•pare  allowance  of  milk  of  human  kindness  the  critic  might 
carry  with  him,  at  once.  The  delicacy  with  which  the 
great  artist  dwelt  on  the  subject,  and  shrank  from  Xhe 
exhibition  of  it,  is  known  to  all  who  have  had  the  slightest 
personal  contact  with  him.  It  is  the  unenviable  privilege 
of  coarse  natures  to  wound  all  those  who  are  of  finer  metal 
whom  they  touch.  The  reader  is  besought  to  dwell  on  the 
utonishing  lowness  of  the  following  sentence :  “  One 
dMs  not  slap  one’s  breast  over  the  body  of  one’s  dead 
friend,  then  paint  his  likeness,  and  show  it  for  a  shilling.” 
The  charge  implied  in  this  is  unjustifiable,  because  it  is 
one  that  the  individual  who  will  feel  it  most  acutely,  must 
disdain  to  answer.  Among  gentlemen  there  could  not 
possibly  be  two  opinions  as  to  its  taste;  among  men  of 
Mart  there  could  not  possibly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
unwarrantable  nature  of  the  imputation. 

Mark  again  the  clodhopper  hand,  when  the  description 
is  intended  to  be  strong.  “  Neatly  parting  ”  the  hair  of 
Bossinil  The  ignorance  implied  in  this  passage  is  con¬ 
demnation  enough.  “  Ordering  its  hands,  putting  a  crucifix 
npon  the  lately-beating  heart  1  ”  Has  the  writer  yet  to 
that  the  crucifix  is  put  upon  every  lately-beating 
and  that  the  seemly  disposition  of  the  hands  is  the 
•ttitude  with  which  all  who  have  stood  in  chambers  of 
death,  in  the  country  where  Rossini  died,  are  familiar  ’? 


Was  not  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  in 
the  Graphic  the  other  day,  exactly  that  of  Rossini?  The 
contriver  of  clumsy  phrases,  generally  thorny  and  spiteful 
save  about  a  certain  few,  did  a  positive  harm  to  Hord  in 
this  instance.  The  people  who  know  Dora’s  gallant  life; 
his  sensitive,  delicate,  highly-wrought  mind;  and  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  Rossini’s  art  (of  which  Dore  is  so  brilliant 
a  connoisseur  and  so  accomplished  an  executan^  will  dis¬ 
miss  the  clownish  condemnation  against  which  I  have  felt 
bound  as  an  Englishman  to  protest. 

It  would  seem  that  on  a  certain  morning,  the  Athenceum, 
on  the  lookout  for  an  anatomist  in  matters  artistic,  fell  in 
with  a  slaughterman. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  in  advantageous  contrast  to  the 
Athenceum  in  its  attitude  towards  Dore.  In  the  Review 
the  many  sides  of  the  best-known  artist  of  our  epoch  are 
considered.  “  Gustave  Dord  stands  just  now  as  the  most 
startling  art-phenomenon  in  Europe ;  his  genius  at  each 
turn  changes,  like  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope,  into  something 
new  and  unexpected.” 

Surely  this  is  truer  than  the  statement  that,  the  “  Neo¬ 
phyte  ”  apart,  the  Dor^  Gallery  is  trash  —  or  was  when  the 
critic  visited  it.  In  the  one  instance  there  is  prejudice, 
coarseness  of  feeling,  jaundice ;  in  the -other  there  is  a  liberal 
outlook  upon  the  whole  of  the  art-life  of  a  man  of  genius. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  Dord  as  a  worker  have  been 
provoked  by  a  pictorial  summary  of  the  events  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  one  of  our  distinguished 
visitors,  armed  with  pencils  and  brushes  at  all  points.  He 
is  painting,  drawing,  and  sketching  (I  wonder  he  is  not 
eating  and  drinking  also)  at  the  same  moment.  The  cari¬ 
caturist’s  level  of  criticism  is  about  as  true  and  just  as  that 
of  the  Athenceum  critic. 

Let  the  reader  now  contemplate  the  last  and  greatest 
effort  of  the  poet-artist’s  power,  —  “  Christ  Leaving  the 
Prsetorium.” 

The  canvas  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  In  regard  to  exe¬ 
cution  it  is  a  marvellous  tour  de  force:  and  the  depth  and 
pathos  of  the  conception  are  extraordinary.  The  beholder 
is  fairly  startled  and  bewildeied  by  the  prodigious  tumult 
that  encompasses  the  sublime  central  figure,  which  com¬ 
mands  an  awful  quiet  round  about  it  —  a  quiet  that  im¬ 
presses  like  the  agonizing  stillness  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
cyclone.  The  reality  of  the  prodigious  host  that  hems  the 
Saviour  round  about  after  judgment,  and  his  distance  from 
the  brutal  soldiers,  who  guard  Him  and  lead  the  way,  are 
etfects  which  only  genius  of  the  highest  order  could  con- 
1  ceive.  The  stages  by  which  the  fervid  dream  grew  to  this 
mighty  thing  —  the  child  of  one  brain,  formed  by  one  pair 
of  never-resting  hands  —  return  vividly  to  me  while  I  sit 
wondering  —  who  have  looked  upon  the  canvas  hundreds 
of  times,  during  the  slow  process  of  years  which  has  covered 
it ;  and  which  has  filled  every  square  foot  of  it  with  the 
heat  and  glow  'of  life,  and  sublimated  the  whole  with  the 
sacred  tragedy  that  is  the  centre  and  impulse  of  it.  The 
patient  drawing  of  groups ;  the  days  and  nights  spent  in 
endeavors  to  realize  the  dream  of  the  One  Presence  amid 
the  multitude ;  the  painting  and  repainting ;  the  studies  of 
impulse  to  be  impressed  upon  each  of  the  crowd  of  men  and 
women ;  and  the  exact  poise  of  light  and  shade  —  were  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  fervor  that  burned  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  swept  away  every  hindrance.  Haste  I  I,  who 
remember  this  most  solemn  sum  of  work,  in  nearly  all  its 
particulars,  and  used  to  speculate  so  often  and  anxiously 
on  the  fate  of  the  great  canvas,  while  the  Germans  were 
throwing  shells  into  Paris ;  who  watched  the  ever-heighten¬ 
ing  excitement  with  which,  after  the  war  ended,  and  the 
picture  had  been  disinterred,  the  toil  was  resumed  and 
carried  triumphantly  to  an  end ;  who  have  seen  the  right¬ 
eous  thought  which  has  preceded  the  fold  of  coarse  gar¬ 
ment,  and  the  articulation  of  every  limb ;  and  lived  in  the 
excitement  which  filled  the  last  days  the  canvas  was  to 
remain  under  the  artist’s  hand  —  still  wonder  more  than  any 
outsider  at  the  vast  expenditure  of  power  that  is  spread 
before  me.  Aye,  in  this,  the  hands  answered  to  the  brain¬ 
pan  of  the  poet  with  “  the  patience  of  the  ox.”  They  were 
trained  upon  the  “  Neophyte,”  and  upon  the  “  Triumph  of 
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ChristiKnity  ”  —  to  this  crowning  effort,  in  which  may  be 
seen  traces  of  the  Byzantine  school,  of  Kaffaelle,  of  study, 
in  short,  of  the  great  styles  of  the  past  —  but  in  which  the 
genius  of  Dord  shines  with  a  lustre  all  its  own. 

The  idealist  and  the  realist  are  before  us.  While  the 
turbulent  host  appears  to  move  upon  the  spectator,  and  the 
ear  almost  strains  to  catch  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  mob,  the  sublime  motive  of  the  whole  fills  the  mind 
with  awe.  There  may  be  many  opinions  on  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  thrilling  effect  is  produced ;  but  there 
can  be  only  one  as  to  the  extraordinary  force  of  it  upon  the 
mind.  It  compels  an  emotion  deeper  than  any  which 
painter  has  produced  in  our  time.  The  daring  of  the  gifted 
man  who  produced  it  compels  the  spectator's  respect,  in 
these  days,  when  to  many  artists  are  content  to  dwell  in 
prettiness  forever  —  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
to  execute  to  order  with  the  obedience  of  the  sign  painter. 

By  heroic  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  through  the  bovish 
years  most  lads  give  at  least  somewhat  to  pleasure,  the  long 
path  has  been  travelled  to  this  gallery.  It  has  been  more 
than  a  journey  round  the  world.  'I'he  tentative  work  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  way  is  prodigious,  but  a  pure  thirst  for  the 
highest  fame  has  been  the  unfailing  incentive. 

As  in  illustration  Dor<S  has  &en  schooling  himself 
through  many  years’  study  of  Rabelais,  Dante,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  to  Shakespeare,  which  is  to  be  presently  his  magnum 
opui :  so  in  painting  he  has  been  gallantly  fighting  his  way 
per  ardua  ad  alia.  Nevkr  IN  hastk,  but  always  at 
WORK  —  should  be  upon  the  shield  of  my  illustrious  and 
gallant  friend. 
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RUGBY.” 

Civilization,  for  our  present  purpose,  means  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  life  —  material,  in¬ 
tellectual,  social  —  which  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
progress  of  science,  and  the  conse<iuent  growing  facilities 
of  communication  of  all  kinds,  have  placed,  and  are  placing, 
more  and  more  within  the  reach  of  men  and  women  in  our 
time.  With  reference  to  this  civilization,  I  should  wish  to 
consider,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  these  addresses  will  allow, 
how  far  it  has  improved  this  nation ;  what  are  its  short¬ 
comings  ;  by  what  influences  these  may  be  set  right. 

The  test  of  improvement  which  I  recognize  is,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  persons,  and  of  classes  of  persons,  to  each  other. 
Are  these  better  or  worse  V  Have  the  family  relations  been 
strengthened '(  Do  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  friends,  connections,  understand,  respect,  love  each 
other  better '(  Or  again,  have  relations  outside  the  family 
been  strengthened  ?  Are  the  various  classesof  the  commu¬ 
nity  on  better  terms?  Do  masters  and  servants,  employers 
and  employed,  rich  and  poor,  buyers  and  sellers,  look  more 
kindly  upon  and  deal  more  uprightly  with  each  other  than 
they  used  to  do  ?  The  opinions  of  one  man  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  will  of  course  be  influenced  by  his  education,  and  the 
standpoint  from  which  he  looks ;  but  they  may  at  any  rate 
help  you  to  check  your  own.  'I'he  subject,  however,  must 
still  be  narrowed,  so  that  1  may  not  be  straying  about  over 
thu  whole  world,  and  indulging  in  speculations,  which  may 
be  tempting,  but  can  scarcely  be  profitable.  I  propose 
therefore  to  confine  myself  to  our  own  country.  These 
islands,  besides  being  our  own  native  land,  and  therefore 
more  dear  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  battle-field  upon  which  many  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  “  problems  of  civilization  ”  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
There  are  of  these  more  than  enough  to  occupy  us  for,  not 
two,  but  a  hundred  nights.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
again  to  make  a  selection  amongst  them,  and  your  rules 
supply  a  siltinp  machinery  for  this  purpose.  VVe  may  set 
aside  at  once  then  all  those  problems  which  have  become 
mixed  up  with  party  politics.  The  loss  will  not  be  great ; 
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for  the  deepest  and  most  human  questions  —  those  which 
affect  us  more  as  men  and  Englishmen,  than  as  'I'ories  or 
Whigs,  Radicals  or  Conservatives  —  have  not  yet  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  front  benches.  Of  those  which  remain 
we  may  also  pass  by  the  various  speculations  as  to  forms 
of  government,  and  proposals  for  remodelling  our  institu¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  propounded  of  late  with  more  or 
less  noise  and  ability.  'The  more  violent  of  them  have 
elicited  no  response  from  the  nation.  The  moderate  ones 
—  which  have  for  their  aim  in  one  way  or  another  to  super¬ 
sede  party  government,  to  make  the  best  brains  of  the  na¬ 
tion  available  for  the  permanent  administration  of  its  affairs, 
and  to  avoid  by  some  readjustment  of  details  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  English  house¬ 
holders  to  everything  which  is  done  in  relation  to  public 
business  by  their  nominal  rulers  —  might  be  considered  to 
flavor  of  politics,  and  are  scarcely  fit  subjects  for  treatment 
before  a  general  audience. 

And  so  at  last,  by  the  process  of  exhaustion,  we  approach 
those  “  problems  ot  civilization  ”  upon  which  1  proi>ose  to 
speak  to  you.  Our  process  of  selection  has  reduced  us, 
you  will  see,  to  those  which  are  the  most  common ;  about 
some  of  which  every  person  in  this  room  must  have  been 
thinking  in  the  past  year,  and  will  have  to  think  again  and 
again  in  this  and  future  years,  if  they  mean  to  do  their 
duty  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  'rhey  may  be 
classed  generically  as  “  social  ”  problems,  and  are,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  of  more,  vital  importance  than  all  others. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  society  has  for  certain  purposes 
become  all-powerful,  and  there  is  no  fear  amongst  us  of 
changes  which  will  put  in  hazard  law  and  order,  life  and 
property,  yet  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  deny  that 
most  of  the  old  bonds  which  held  communities  of  men  to¬ 
gether  are  giving  way,  in  England  as  elsewhere  ;  or,  as 
Dr.  Newman  puts  it  in  his  last  book,  that  “  Alterations  of  a 
serious  kind  are  taking  place  in  the  structure  of  society.” 
This  fact  must  be  looked  brav  ely  and  squarely  in  the  face. 
The  only  safety  for  society  lies  in  turning  plenty  of  light 
,on  to  the  proce.^ses  by  which  these  structural  alterations 
are  being  wrought  out.  Social  forces,  like  the  forces  of 
nature,  are  terrible  to  those  who  will  not  study  and  under¬ 
stand  them ;  but  he  who  will  may  make  the  lightning  carry 
his  messages,  and  the  sun  paint  his  pictures. 

Accepting,  then,  as  undoubtedly  true,  the  statement  that 
disintegration  is  the  danger  of  civilization,  and  that  its 
various  processes  are  more  active  than  ever  before  in  our 
modern  English  society,  let  us  look  a  little  at  thu  causes 
which  have  produced  this  state  of  things.  I  lielieve  that 
any  person  entering  on  this  inquiry  in  earnest  will  find 
himself  confronted  at  a  very  early  period  with  the  fact  of 
the  astounding  incre.asc  of  wealth  in  the  country  within  the 
last  few  years,  lie  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
the  bearings  of  this  fact,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  our  social  problems 
have  their  root  here.  'I'he  rapid  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  is  one  great  disintegrant,  one  cause  of  the  serious 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  modern  society.  I>et  us  first 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  bare  facts.  These  were  brought  out 
vividly  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Christmas  speech  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  has  drawn  upon  him  so  many,  and  such  alarmed 
critici.sms,  from  our  daily  and  weekly  instructors.  “  It  may 
surprise  you  to  hear,”  said  the  Premier,  “  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  more  wealth  has  in  this  little  island  of  oun 
been  accumulated  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  — -  that  is,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  who  arc  still 
amongst  us  —  than  in  all  the  preceding  ages,  say  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  And  again,  at  least  as  much  wealth 
in  the  last  twenty’  as  in  the  preceding  fifty  years.  If  we 
ask  where  is  this  to  end,  when  is  this  marvellous  progress 
to  be  arrested,  when  will  this  great  flood-tide  begin  to  ebb? 

I  for  one  know  not.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  we  are 
even  near  high  water.”  The  “  leaps  and  bounds  ”  of  our 
material  progress,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1872. 
The  people  of  these  islands,  according  to  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  and  his  “  Registrar-General,”  “  Accountant  and 
Controller  General,”  and  other  returning  officers,  imported 
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for  their  consumption  between  the  Ist  ot  January  and  31st 
of  December,  1872,  £353,375,740  worth  of  foreijjn  and  co¬ 
lonial  merchandise,  being  an  advance  of  nearly  twenty-three 
millions  on  the  previous  year  (£330,754,359),  and  of  more 
than  sixty  millions  on  the  year  1870.  During  the  same 
twelve  months  our  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
amounted  to  £255,961,000,  showing  an  increase  of  thirty- 
two  millions  over  those  of  1871,  and  of  fifty-five  millions 
over  those  of  1870.  This  is  of  course  only  one  item, 
though  the  largest,  in  the  wealth  producing  and  accuniiilat- 
incr  jxtwers  of  the  country.  So  far  from  these  being  likely 
to  decrease,  it  would  seem  to  be  much  more  probable  tint 
the  rate  will  increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  heretofore,  in 
ipite  of  the  labor  war  which  is  raging  so  bitterly  amongst 
ns.  In  the  past  year,  by  the  adoption  of  one  invention  in 
our  iron-working  district'*,  hand  puddling  is  likely  to  be 
superseded,  and  the  pwxlucing  po»ver  of  the  country  more 
than  doubled,  while  thousands  of  workmen  will  be  left  free 
for  other  occupations.  What  Danks’  puddling  furnace  is 
doing  for  the  iron-master,  other  inventors  are  doing  for 
other  industries.  If  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  equal 
to  the  previous  fifty,  and  the  two  together  (as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  calculates)  equal  to  the  1,800  years  since  Julius 
Cesar,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  next  ten  years  will  in 
their  turn  equal  the  past  twenty. 

This  marvellous  piling  up  of  wealth  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  atlbrd  us  English  a  subject  for  unlimited  sclt- 
complacency.  It  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  wont 
to  think,  Ibr  the  jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  foreigners 
regard  us.  It  t/oen  indicate,  doubtless,  great  prosperity  — 
of  a  kind ;  wealth  well  made  and  well  spent  being,  in  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  words,  “  as  pure  as  the  rill  that  runs  from 
the  mountain-side  ”  —  an  unmixed  blessing  to  men,  socie¬ 
ties,  nations.  But  then  it  must  be  “  well  made  ”  and  “  well 
spent,”  and  one  or  two  considerations  occur  as  to  this. 

It  is  now  just  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Carlyle  startled 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  them  by  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  “  Past  and  Present.”  “  This  suc¬ 
cessful  industry  of  England,  with  its  plethoric  wealth,  has 
as  yet  made  nobody  rich ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  and 
belongs  as  yet  to  nobody.  Which  of  us  has  it  enriched  ? 
We  can  s[)cnd  thousands  where  we  once  spent  hundreds ; 
but  can  purchase  nothing  good  with  them.  In  poor  and 
rich,  instead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle  luxury 
alternating  with  mean  scarcity  and  inability.  We  have 
sumptuous  garnitures  for  our  lives,  but  have  forgotten  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  no 
man  of  us  can  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who  feel  that 
they  are  truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let  them  give  up 
their  name.” 

Have  thirty  intervening  years,  during  which  our  ma¬ 
terial  progress  has  been  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pic¬ 
tured,  improved  the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
then  denouncing  in  the  tones  of  an  old  Jewish  prophet? 
Can  we  honestly  answer  “  Yes,”  with  any  confidence  ? 
Improvement  in  many  directions  all  will  admit,  particularly 
that  central  and  all-important  fact,  behind  which  we  may 
look  for  all  good  in  the  end  —  the  wakening  uj)  of  the  na¬ 
tional  conscience.  But  the  connection  of  this  with  our  ma¬ 
terial  progress  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  in  the  region  of 
wealth,  in  the  methods  of  getting  and  spending,  I  (juestion 
whether  we  are  not  in  most  respects  worse  off  than  our 
fathers ;  whether  England  did  not,  comparatively  speaking, 
rule  her  wealth  in  their  time,  and  is  not  ruled  by  it  now. 

Take  the  first  test,  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed.  Has  the  immensely  increased  production,  the 
result  of  their  joint  work,  improved  these  ?  The  indus¬ 
trial  war  which  has  broken  out  afresh,  and  with  increased 
bitterness,  in  England,  is  the  answer.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  old  small-master  system  was  still  strong  in  many  trades; 
there  was  not  a  single  amalgamated  trades  society  in  ex¬ 
istence  ;  the  employer  often  worked  with  his  men  —  gen¬ 
erally  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Now,  in 
almost  every  trade  the  large  shops  have  swallowed  the 
small ;  the  big  manufacturers  have  shouldered  the  small 
men  out  of  the  markets.  '1  he  workmen  are  organized  in 
great  industrial  armies,  while  the  individual  scarcely  knows 


his  employer  by  sight ;  acknowledges  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  them,  except  that  which  is  discharged  weekly  at  the 
hole  in  the  pay-otfice,  through  which  the  wages  are  thrust 
by  a  clerk. 

But  apart  from  the  labor  question  (to  which  I  shall  have 
to  return  again),  are  there,  in  the  various  walks  of  life, 
more  human  beings  who  look  with  confidence  and  pleasure 
on  the  possessors  of  wealth  because  of  their  possessions  ? 
Are  there  more  upon  whom  they  look  with  confidence  and 
pleasure?  If  not,  the  wealth  still  continues  enchanted. 
It  i't  not  performing  the  one  useful  function  in  the  world 
for  which  it  was  intended.  And  here  again  the  facts  of 
our  daily  lives  form  a  sad  comment  on  their  increasing 
luxury  and  sumptuousness.  Domestic  service,  which 
should  be,  and  undoubtedly  at  one  time  was,  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  a  valued  relationship  handed  down  through  genera¬ 
tions,  was  never,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  in  so  inhuman  a 
condition  as  now.  As  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vants  is  multiplied,  and  their  wages  rise ;  but  no  money  can 
buy  willing  and  faithful  service,  which  is  now  as  rare  as  it 
is  precious.  In  London,  at  any  rate,  an  evil  kind  of  trades 
unionism  exists  amongst  servants,  which  not  only  en¬ 
deavors  to  exact  the  maximum  of  wage  for  the  minimum 
of  work,  but  does  not  discountenance  cu-toms  which  carry 
awkward  names  in  police  courts.  Master  and  man,  maid 
and  mi'trcss,  live  indeed  together,  but  have  no  common 
life,  and  would  seem  to  be  rather  awaiting  sullenly  the 
time  when  some  new  arrangement  will  free  both  sides  from 
an  irksome  yoke. 

Outside  the  household  the  same  loosening  of  bonds,  or 
disintegration,  is  app.arent  on  all  sides.  The  phrase  “  Feu¬ 
dalism  or  business,”  which  has  almost  passed  into  a  prov¬ 
erb  in  the  South  of  England,  the  movements  as  to  gam« 
and  tenant  right,  show  how  the  process  is  working  in  the 
upper  regions  of  country  life ;  while  the  Agricultural  La¬ 
borers’  Union  tells  the  same  tale  below. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  and  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  picture  from 
your  own  experience,  even  though  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  rapid  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  in  the  last  half-century. 

Another  set  of  problems  are  caused  by  the  three  factors 
of  our  motlern  civilization,  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  even  more  serious  than  those  already  no¬ 
ticed.  The  chief  of  this  group  is  the  tendency  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  I  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  displacement  which  is 
thus  going  on,  but  roughly  speaking,  more  than  three 
fourths  of  our  people  are  now  dwellers  in  towns,  or  nearly 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the  most  trustworthy  returns, 
that  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
rural  population  of  these  islands,  notwithstanding  the  large 
excess  of  nearly  300,000  a  year  of  births  over  deaths.  Our 
towns  are  thus  growing,  not  only  by  their  natural  increase, 
but  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  surplus  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  districts.  Put  side  by  side  with  this  fact  the  returns  of 
the  Hegistrar-General,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  prove  that 
the  death-rate  varies  according  to  the  density  of  the  popu¬ 
lation;  remember,  too,  that  in  the  second  generation  at 
any  rate,  the  dwellers  in  towns  deteriorate  unmistakably  in 
size,  health,  and  vigor  —  and  you  will  admit  that  there  is 
serious  cause  for  apprehension  here.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  money  is  made  in  towns,  not  in  the  country  ;  but  this  is 
a  price  which  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  pajr  even  lor  the  sake  of 
keeping  England  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  “  'There 
are  two  im|)ortant  things,”  says  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
writers  *  on  the  subject,  “  which  money  cannot  buy  —  a 
sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  —  without  which,  and  com¬ 
pared  to  which,  all  riches  anil  all  luxury  are  worse  than 
useless.  Therefore,  not  only  Christian  morality  but  com¬ 
mon  sense  says,  ‘Give  us  freedom  for  body  and  mind  — 
air,  space,  lile  for  both  ;  perish  wealth,  manufactures,  com¬ 
mercial  greatness,  the  instant  they  interfere  with  these. 
Give  us  wealth,  but  let  it  be  wealth  in  the  old  full  sense  ol 
the  word  —  wealth  meaning  the  substance  of  weal;  not 
*  J.  UarticMU :  CSmiiUry,  Ci/its,  und  Cowilui.  LoDgmsns. 
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wealth  in  its  miserable,  narrowed,  perverted  sense  of  mate¬ 
rial  possessions  —  lucre,  which  may  be  the  means  of  mere 
gluttony  and  enervating  luxury  —  degradation,  woe  —  not 
weal  at  all.’  ” 

But  as  the  “  progress  of  civilization  ”  draws  more  and 
more  of  our  people  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  so 
when  it  has  got  them  there  it  seems  inevitably  to  divide 
them  more  and  more  into  separate  communities.  I'be  rich 
and  poor  are  further  apart  than  ever.  The  larger  a  city 
grows,  the  more  sharply  the  line  is  drawn.  The  new  quar¬ 
ters  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the  rich,  the  ground  being 
too  valuable  to  waste  on  any  but  those  who  can  pay  heavy 
ground-rents.  To  these  quarters  migrate,  gradually  but 
surely,  the  employers  of  labor,  merchants,  professional  men, 
who  used  to  live  in  the  old  quarters  side  by  side  with  the 
poorer  classes.  At  last,  as  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
there  are  great  districts  in  which  the  only  residents  left 
above  the  rank  of  petty  tradesmen,  are  the  parson,  and  an 
occasional  doctor.  Their  rich  are  the  publicans,  marine 
store  dealers,  and  pawnbrokers,  who  thrive  too  surely  in 
such  neighborhoods. 

This  migration  brings  about  inevitably  the  state  of  things 
which  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  city  missionaries,  have 
been  describing  so  vividly  of  late  years,  in  Bethnal  Green 
and  other  East-end  di.stricts.  The  life  in  them  is  utterly 
unnatural.  Pauperism,  mendieancy,  drunkenness,  thrive, 
while  all  manliness  and  womanliness  dwindles  and  pines. 
The  main  object  of  tbe  men  who  are  left  as  a  forlorn  hope 
in  a  well-nigh  hopeless  struggle,  is  to  get  hold  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  to  tram  them  in  their  schools  to  regard  with  fear  and 
loathing  the  practices  and  habits  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  life  of  their  homes  ;  and,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment,  to  send  them  clean  away  from  the  place  of  their  birth, 
and  the  associations  of  their  childhood. 

Again,  it  is  in  these  neighlmrhoods  that  the  class  of 
“  roughs  ”  is  reared  and  brought  to  perfection,  which  is  be¬ 
coming  a  serious  menace  to  order  in  many  large  towns. 
The  records  of  the  Home  Office  and  of  Scotland  Yard  are 
scarcely  needed  to  support  the  conclusion,  which  the  most 
casual  observer  may  gather  from  glancing  at  the  police  re- 
rts  in  the  daily  papers,  that  this  class  is  growing  in  num- 
rs  and  unruliness,  and  that  its  treatment  must  before  long 
form  one  of  the  serious  “  problems  of  civilization.” 

I  think  I  have  now  said  quite  enough  for  my  purpose  on 
this  part  of  our  subject.  1  am  quite  aware  that  to  many 
of  you,  indeed  to  all  who  have  given  serious  attention  to 
social  questions,  all  this  is  quite  familiar.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  telling  you  new  things,  or  to  put  old  things 
in  any  startling  light.  I  simply  wish  to  put  before  you 
plainly,  and  without  exaggeration,  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-known  and  admitted  facts  to  indicate  to  you  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  maintain,  first,  that  the  most  marked 
tendency  of  our  modern  civilization  is  disintegration  —  a 
loosening  of  the  old  bonds  of  society ;  and  secondly,  al¬ 
though  many  causes  have  helped  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  things,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  great  advance  of  sci¬ 
ence,  go  ]>erhaps  deeper,  yet  that  the  great  disintegratoi 
haa  been  our  material  progress;  this  unprecedented  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth,  not  in  the  high  and  true,  but  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word  —  exeiting  a  feverish  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  lowering  the  morality  of  all  engaged  in  the  pursuit ; 
and  that  that  increase  in  this  half-century,  during  which  it 
has  equalled  that  of  the  previous  1800  years,  instead  of 
knitting  together,  has  divided  families,  divided  households, 
divided  classes,  and  therefore  must  have  weakened  instead 
of  strengthening  the  nation. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  first  question  which  the  student  of 
the  “problems  of  civilization  ”  is  bound  to  ask  is.  Why? 
No  one  seriously  denies  that  the  abundance  of  those  things 
which  we  can  see,  and  taste,  and  handle,  which  we  use  to 
satisty  our  hungers  of  different  kinds,  ouffht  to  be  a  blessing 
—  as  pure  a  blessing  (to  use  again  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
words)  as  “  the  rill  which  runs  from  the  mouatain-side.” 
What  hinders,  then  ?  We  English  have  to  answer  the 
question  somehow  at  our  peril.  Uiches  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religious  and  philosophic  denunciation  ever  since 
the  world  began ;  and  societies  and  nations  have  found 


them  troublesome  enough  to  deal  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  But  never  before,  that  I  know  of,  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  placed  so  sharply  before  any  time  as  before  this  time  • 
and  of  all  nations,  ours  is  that  one  which  is  in  most  jeop! 
ardy  if  it  cannot  find  the  true  answer.  To  get  command  of 
our  riches  instead  of  letting  them  get  the  command  of  us,  is 
in  short  the  great  task  which  is  set  us,  and  will  brin"  the 
solution  of  most  other  problems  with  it.  “  Getting  and 
spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers,”  says  the  poet,  but  as 
we  can’t  help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  as  we  must  perforce 
get  and  spend,  how  are  we  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  lay  waste 
but  to  economize  our  powers,  and  to  make  both  getting  and 
spending  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  to  say,  that  wealth,  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing,  must  be  well  got  and  well  spent.  But  truisms  will 
often  bear  looking  into  with  profit;  and  in  our  present 
inquiry  we  must  be  content  to  start  from  this  one,  and 
to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  our  riches  are  “  well 
gotten  ”  or  “  well  spent.” 

They  are  gotten,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  industry  of  our 
people  in  producing  and  exchanging  the  products  of  their 
labor ;  in  other  words,  in  manufacturing  and  trading.  And 
here  one  may  at  once  note  that  if  our  people  had  not  at  some 
time  worked  harder,  and  traded  more  honestly,  than  other 
people,  we  should  not  be  in  the  position  which  we  still  oc¬ 
cupy.  No  doubt  geography  and  geology  count  for  a  good 
deal.  If  we  had  not  been  born  in  an  island  ;  if  we  had  not 
been  free  from  foreign  invasion  for  many  generations;  if  we 
had  not  had  iron  and  coal  in  abundance,  the  task  would 
have  been  much  more  severe.  But  these  advantages  alone 
would  not  have  enabled  us  to  do  what  we  have  done,  if 
they  had  not  had  hard  work  and  upright  trading  —  harder 
work  and  more  upright  trading  than  could  be  found  else¬ 
where —  behind  them.  They  will  disappear,  slowly,  per¬ 
haps,  but  surely,  when  they  have  them  no  longer.  , 

Is  there  any  sign,  then,  that  they  are  failing  us  ?  I  wish 
I  could  answer  “  No  ”  unhesitatingly.  Of  work  I  shall  have 
to  say  something  hereafter.  Of  our  trade  I  have  already 
said  something,  but  must  here,  without  pretending  to  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  or  measurements,  or  prying  curiously  into  its 
usages,  ask  you  to  look  for  a  moment  at  one  or  two  notori¬ 
ous  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface.  Our  cotton  trade  is  the 
greatest  of  our  industries  ;  we  still  weave  and  distribute 
over  the  world  more  fabrics  of  cotton  than  all  other  nations 
put  together.  The  material  well-being  of  England  de¬ 
pends  perhaps  more  upon  the  texture  and  durability  of  our 
cloths  and  sheetings  than  upon  any  other  branch  of  com¬ 
merce.  And,  this  being  so,  we  have  allowed  a  large  trade 
to  grow  up  side  by  side  with  it,  the  main,  if  not  the  sole 
object  of  which  is,  to  adulterate  these  cotton  fabrics  of 
ours  —  to  introduce  foreign  materials  into  our  goods,  which 
deceive  as  to  their  texture,  and  injure  their  durability.  I 
would  gladly  be  convinced  of  my  mistake  if  I  am  in  error; 
but  I  have  asked  many  cotton-spinners,  both  masters  and 
workpeople,  to  explain  to  me  the  use  and  meaning  of  “  siz¬ 
ing;”  what  it  eftects  for  the  goods  they  produce  so  dili¬ 
gently  ;  how  it  adds,  not  to  their  selling,  but  to  their  wearing 
value,  and  the  answers  have  landed  me  sorrowfully  enough 
in  the  above  conclusion.  They  have  shown  me  also  that  tlie 
“  sizer’s  ”  trade  has  been  growing  more  r.apidly  than  ever 
of  late  years.  The  wealth  which  comes  out  of  “  sized  "cot¬ 
ton,  or  any  such  product,  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  to  be  in 
any  sense  “  well-gotten.” 

I  will  take  one  other  instance  from  the  other  end  of  our 
'empire.  The  great  main-stay  of  our  Indian  revenue  is  the 
government  monopoly  of  opium.  This  drug  England  man¬ 
ufactures  and  sells  to  the  Chinese  people  chiefly,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery  to  the 
purchasers,  and  against  the  strenuous  and  oft-repeated  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  government  of  that  country.  Does  it  strike 
you  that  the  wealth  which  comes  from  opium  can  be  well- 
gotten  wealth,  or  that  this  is  the  kind  of  example  which 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  should  be  setting  to  her 
sister  nations,  who  are  toiling  after  her  up  the  great  trade 
ladder  ? 

I  fear  that  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Emerson  drew 
some  years  back  from  the  state  of  trade  on  the  other  side 
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the  Atlantic,  apply  here  with  at  least  equal  force.  “  I 
content  myself,”  he  says,  “  with  the  fact  that  the  general 
nitem  of  our  trade  (apart  from  the  blacker  traits,  which,  I 
Iwpe,  are  exceptions,  denounced  and  unshared  by  all  repu¬ 
table  men)  is  a  system  of  selfishness ;  is  not  dictated  by  the 
bigh  sentiments  of  human  nature  ;  is  not  measured  by  the 
exact  law  of  reciprocity,  much  less  by  the  sentiments  of 
lore  and  heroism ;  but  is  a  system  of  distrust,  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  of  superior  keenness,  not  of  giving  but  of  taking  ad- 
ranta'^c.  It  is  not  what  a  man  delights  to  unlock  to  a 
noble  friend,  which  he  meditates  on  with  joy  and  self-ap¬ 
proval  in  his  hour  of  love  and  aspiration  ;  but  rather  what 
te  then  puts  out  of  sight,  only  showing  the  brilliant  result, 
and  atoning  for  the  manner  of  acquiring  by  the  manner  of 
(pending  it.  I  do  not  charge  the  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  sins  of  our  trade  belong  to  no  class,  to  no  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  one  plucks,  one  distributes,  one  eats  ;  everybody 
partakes,  everybody  confesses  —  with  cap  and  knee  volun¬ 
teers  his  confession —  yet  none  feels  himself  accountable. 
He  did  not  create  the  abuse  ;  he  cannot  alter  it.  What  is 
he?  An  obscure  private  person  who  must  get  his  bread. 
That  b  the  vice  —  that  no  one  feels  himself  called  upon  to 
act  for  man,  but  only  as  a  fraction  of  a  man.  It  happens, 
therefore,  that  all  such  ingenuous  souls  as  feel  within  them¬ 
selves  the  irrepressible  strivings  of  a  noble  aim,  who  by  the 
law  of  their  natures  must  act  simply,  find  these  ways  of 
trade  unfit  for  them,  and  they  come  forth  from  it.  Such 
case's  are  becoming  more  numerous  every  year.”  One  is 
glad  to  hear  that  this  is  so  in  America.  It  must  come  to 
be  so  in  England ;  for  until  it  is  so,  the  national  conscience 
will  not  be  touched  ;  until  the  national  conscience  is  touched 
the  abuses  will  not  be  reformed ;  our  wealth  will  remain 
ill-gotten.  As  yet  I  fear  there  are  more  and  more  of  our 
“ingenuous  souls”  rushing  into  these  ways  every  year,  with 
their  eyes  shut,  impelled  by  the  modern  gad-fly  of  haste  to 
make  money.  On  the  other  hand,  happily,  we  are  not 
without  signs  that  an  awakening  of  the  national  conscience 
against  the  trade  gospel  is  going  on,  at  least  amongst  the 
great  masses  of  our  wealth  producers.  I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  labor  question.  Meantime, 
we  must  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  other  branch  of  the 
present  inquiry.  Do  we,  then  atone  for  our  manner  of  ac¬ 
quiring  riches  by  our  manner  of  expending  them  ?  Are  we 
getting  better  or  worse  in  this  matter  ? 

Take  first  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair  for  a  nation  which  has  till  within  the  last  three 
years  given  them  no  voice  in  legislation  —  which,  in  legislat¬ 
ing,  in  education,  in  administration,  h.as  followed  the  law  of 
kmtz  faire ;  and,  in  theory  and  practice,  has  treated  men’s 
labor  as  ac'tmmudity  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market 
with  as  little  danger  or  compunction  as  bales  of  cotton  or 
sai  ks  of  corn  (ignoring  steadily  the  fact  that  laborers  have 
wills,  and  passions,  and  consciences,  which  bales  of  cotton 
and  sacks  of  corn  have  not)  —  to  expect  wise  forethought  or 
noble  thrift  from  its  poor.  Instead  of  finding  matter  for 
blame  in  their  thriftlessness,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  wonder 
at,  and  be  thankful  for,  the  amounts,  which  the  returns  of 
the  registrar  of  Industrial  and  Friendly  societies,  of  the 
savings  banks,  and  of  the  trades  unions,  prove  to  have  been 
set  aside  out  of  their  wages.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
honestly  ac(iuit  them  of  thriftlessness  in  the  face  of  notori¬ 
ous  facts.  T'he  great  strike  in  South  Wales  shows  how  few, 
even  amongst  highly  paid  workmen,  arc  more  than  a  week 
or  two  beture  the  world.  And  if  they  do  not  save,  neither 
do  they  spend  wisely.  I  am  not  sure  that  statistics  which 
you  may  have  seen,  showin"  that  the  amount  per  head  spe'nt 
by  the  poor  in  articles  of  mothing  and  furniture  has  been 
decreasing  in  the  last  few  years,  can  be  relied  on.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trustworthy  evidence 
on  this  jKiint.  But  there  are  the  excise  returns  which 
ran  be  relied  on,  and  these  show,  that  in  the  past  year  the 
i^ount  of  home-made  spirits  retained  for  consumption  as 
beverages  only  (and  which  must  have  been  consumed 
chiefly  by  them)  exceeded  that  of  1871  by  more  than  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  reached  the  astounding 
total  of  nineteen  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noto- 
noui  that,  in  England  at  least,  even  our  very  poor  will  buy 


nothing  but  the  finest  wheaten  bread,  and  reject  Australian 
meat.  These  may  be  proofs  of  prosperity,  as  is  ofien  urged, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point.  All  I  say  is,  that 
they  are  not  proofs  of  wisdom.  No  one  will  call  this  wise 
spending.  But  if  the  income  of  our  wages-earning  classes 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  spent,  how  stands  the  case  with 
those  classes  who  should  be  an  e.xample  to  them?  We 
have  no  concern  now  with  that  part  of  the  national  income 
which  goes  in  sustaining  and  developing  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  Often  the  investment  may  indeed  be  questioned 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  as  where  great  districts  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  double  and  quadruple  their  mills, 
and  multiply  their  shafts  and  furnaces,  without  an  apparent 
thought  of  the  health  of  the  population,  or  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  they  are  destroying  by  polluting  the  air 
and  the  water.  But  of  the  balance,  6f  our  sup)erfluous  in¬ 
come,  what  can  be  sajd  ?  What  do  we  do  with  it  ?  No 
one  can  travel  in  these  islands  without  noticing  one  chief 
use  to  which  it  is  being  put  just  at  present.  Like  the  rich 
man  in  Scripture,  every  one  of  us  is  pulling  down  his  barns 
.and  building  greater.  We  can’t  live  in  houses  whii  h 
served  our  fathers.  If  this  expenditure  were  more  on  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  than  on  private  dwellings  —  on  churches,  town 
halls,  colleges,  galleries,  museums  — one  could  look  on  it 
without  misgivings  ;  but  in  their  private  dwellings  classes, 
like  men,  may  be  overhoused.  When  every  man  who 
makes  his  fortune  must  have  a  barrack  to  live  in  as  big  as 
that  of  a  great  noble,  one  is  driven  to  think  of  what  it  en¬ 
tails  —  of  the  multiplication  of  wants,  and  the  armies  of 
people  required  to  minister  to  them  —  of  the  enervating  at¬ 
mosphere  of  great  houses,  and  the  effect  on  those  who  are 
bred  in  them.  An  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
occupants  of  our  workhouses  would  bring  out  some  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  proportion  of  paupers  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  domestic  service  in  great  houses. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  surperffuous  wealth  must  be  a  very  serious  one;  and  that 
those  who  have  to  solve  it  are  to  a  great  extent  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  have  almost  no  voice  in  the  matter.  A  rich 
man  of  genius  may  sometimes  strike  out  a  new  metho<l. 
such  as  the  Eglintoun  tourniiment,  which  some  of  you  may 
remember ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  must  run  in  grooves, 
which  are  always  wearing  themselves  deeper. 

A  busy  professional  friend  of  mine  had  lodgings  some 
years  ago  in  the  West-end  of  London,  opposite  the  house 
of  a  lady  of  high  fashion.  While  thus  housed  a  niece  from 
the  country  was  entrusted  to  him,  a  bright  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
required  a^lvice  from  London  physicians.  He  was  absent 
all  (lay  himself,  and  had  no  one  to  take  charge  of  her.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  provide  her  with  a  good  supply  of  books, 
and  to  suggest  that  she  might  vary  her  occupation,  and 
add  to  her  knowledge,  by  observing  the  afternoon  ar¬ 
rangements  of  their  opposite  neighbor.  He  returned  home 
in  the  evening  with  some  misgivings,  but  found  his  little 
niece  very  bright  and  cheerful.  He  asked  her  how  she 
h.ad  enjoyed  herself.  “  Oh,  very  much  indeed,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  for  she  had  been  watching  all  the  afternoon  the 
callers  on  the  great  lady  opposite.  “  And  what  have  you 
learnt?”  was  the  next  question.  “Well,  uncle,  I  have 
learnt  how  many  men  it  takes  to  get  a  lady  out  of  her 
carriage  up  to  the  drawing-room.  It  takes  iust  five  men  ; 
and,  now  I  really  understand  it,  I  don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
done  with  one  less.”  One  should  be  thankful  that  some 
amusement  may  be  got  out  of  wh.at  those  who  sufifer  under 
it  must  find  such  a  grievous  infliction. 

One  other  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject  will  be 
sufficient.  A  curious  ceremony  is  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  London  season,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  On 
a  given  afternoon  some  twenty  splendid  equipages  belong¬ 
ing  to  members  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club  muster  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  eoaches  are  built  on  the  model  of  the  old  Telly- 
hos  and  Quicksilvers  of  forty  years  ago,  and  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  answer  the  purpose  of  being  quite  useless  except  for 
show.  Each  of  them  cost  perhaps  £500,  and  to  eacn  are 
harnessed  four  magnificent  horses,  worth  at  least  .another 
£1,000.  Upon  these  wait  two  grooms  in  faultless  breeches, 
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top-boots,  and  coats,  neither  of  whom  stands  tnere  under 
from  £80  to  £l00  a  year.  When  they  are  all  mustered 
they  start  with  much  solemnity,  and  oilcu  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  proceed  at  a  very  moderate  pace,  not,  1  imagine, 
without  serious  interruption  to  the  ordinary'  bu-iness  traffic, 
to  Greenwich,  where  —  they  dine  —  that  is  all.  I  am  not 
saying,  remember,  that  there  is  anyt!  ing  morally  wrong  in 
all  this.  I  only  quote  these  as  some  of  many  method.s  of 
ingenious  and  useless  e-xpenditure. 

But  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  taking  instances 
from  one  class  only,  or  that  I  think  any  special  blame  at¬ 
taches  to  that  class.  The  grooves  run,  and  grow  deeper 
and  deeper,  wherever  property  accumulates  in  masses. 
Look  at  our  city  companies,  the  heirs  of  the  old  guilds.  An 
enormous  proportion  of'  tlieir  funds,  as  we  all  know,  goes  in 
feasting  with  no  object  whatever.  The  be.st  members  of 
these  companies  deplore  the  fact.  Many  of  the  companies 
(at  least  in  London)  are  making  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  old 
groove,  are  for  instance  trying  to  establish  schools  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  in  their  particular  trades.  The  extreme 
difficulty  which  they  experience  in  this  laudable  effort  only 
proves  how  deep  the  grooves  of  cx|)enditure  are  in  an  old 
country  and  a  complicated  civilization.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  our  noblest  institutions ;  for  instance,  to  the 
university  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  rumored  that  the  commission  now_  inquiring  into 
its  revenues  will  report  that  they  amount  to  upwards  of 
£400,000  annually.  But  the  number  of  students  educated 
there  does  not  on  an  average  of  years  reach  1,300,  and 
almost  all  of  these  must  expend,  in  addition,  large  suras  of 
their  own,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cdiutation  of¬ 
fered  by  the  university.  A'll  the  best  minds  of  Oxford  are 
dissatisfied,  and  intent  on  the  problem  of  how  to  use  their 
revenues  in  the  most  effectual  way  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  nation.  But  here,  too,  custom  is  fearfully  strong,  and 
the  ancient  grooves  very  deep. 

But  why  need  we  travel  away  from  home  in  this  matter, 
my  friends?  Which  of  us  is  not  the  slave  of  custom  in  his 
own  household?  Who  does  not  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  income  for  conformity  ?  Let  him  who  can  answer  “  1,” 
cast  the  first  stone  at  our  millionaires,  our  corporations,  our 
universities.  “When  riches  increase,  they  are  increased 
tliat  eat  them  ;  and  what  comfort  hath  a  man  of  them,  save 
the  beholding  of  them  with  his  eyes  ?  ”  was  said  2,000  years 
ago,  and  will  be  true  2,000  years  hence. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  Emer.<ou’s  wonderful  contract 
of  the  maker  and  the  inheritor  of  riches,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  communities  as  to  individuals.  I  make  no  apol¬ 
ogy  for  quoting  it  at  length,  as  I  know  not  bow  I  could  sum 
up  the  nutter  so  vividly  or  so  tersely. 

“  Consider  further  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  owner  of  property.  Every  species  of  property  is 
preyed  on  by  its  own  enemies,  as  iron  by  rust.  timbcT  by 
rot,  cloth  by  moths,  provisions  by  mould,  putridity,  or  ver¬ 
min  ;  money  by  thieves,  an  orchard  by  insects,  a  planted 
field  by  weeds  and  the  inroad  of  cattle,  a  stock  of  cattle  by 
hunger,  a  road  by  rain  and  frost,  a  bridge  by  freshets.  And 
w)|oever  takes  any  of  tiie.se  things  into  his  possession,  takes 
the  charge  of  defending  them  from  this  troop  of  enomies,  or 
of  keeping  them  in  repair.  A  man  who  supplies  his  own 
want,  who  builds  a  raft  or  a  boat  to  go  a-fishing,  finds  it 
easy  to  caulk  it,  or  put  in  a  thole-pin,  or  mend  the  rudder. 
What  he  gets  only  as  fast  as  he  wants  fur  his  own  oml.s, 
does  'not  embarrass  him,  or  take  aw.iy  his  sleep  with  looking 
after.  But  when  he  comes  to  give  all  the  goods  he  has 
year  after  year  collected,  in  one  estate  to  his  sou  —  house, 
orchard,  ploughed  land,  cattle,  brhlgcs,  hardware,  wooden- 
ware,  carpets,  cloths,  provisions,  books,  money  —  and  can¬ 
not  give  him  the  skill  and  cxperi'-ncu  which  made  or  col¬ 
lected  these,  and  the  metho<l  and  place  they  have  in  his 
own  life,  the  son  finds  his  hands  full  —  not  to  use  these 
things,  but  to  look  after  them,  and  defend  them  from  their 
natural  enemies.  To  him  they  are  not  means,  but  masters. 
Their  enemies  will  not  remit;  rust,  mould,  vermin,  rain, 
•un,  freshet,  fire,  all  seize  their  own,  till  him  with  vexation, 
and  he  is  converted  from  the  owner  into  a  watchman  or  a 
watch-dog  to  this  magazine  of  old  and  new  chattels.  What 
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a  change  I  Instead  of  the  masterly  good-humor,  and  tense 
of  power,  and  fertility  of  resource  in  himself ;  instead  of 
those  strong  and  learned  hands,  those  piercing  and  learned 
eyes,  that  supple  body,  and  that  mighty  and  prevailing 
heart,  which  the  father  had,  whom  nature  loved  and  fearel 
whom  snow  and  rain,  water  and  land,  and  beast  and  fislL 
seemed  all  to  know  and  to  serve,  we  have  now  a  puny,  pro. 
tected  person,  guarded  by  walls  and  curtains,  stoves  wd 
down-beds,  coaches  and  men-servants  and  woracn-servanti, 
and  who,  bred  to  depend  on  all  these,  is  made  anxious  bv 
all  that  endangers  those  possessions,  and  is  forced  to  spend 
so  much  time  in  guarding  them,  that  he  has  quite  lost  sight 
of  their  original  use,  namely,  to  help  him  to  Ins  ends,  to  th« 
prosecution  of  his  love,  to  the  helping  of  his  friend,  to  tbs 
worship  of  his  God,  totlie  enlargement  of  his  knowledge,  to 
the  serving  of  his  country,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  wnti- 

ment;  and  he  is  now  what  is  called  a  rich  man _ tht 

menial  and  runner  of  his  riches.” 

And  what,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  ?  No  one,  I 
hope,  who  owns  our  name,  is  going  to  sit  down  quietly  in 
the  belief  that  the  English  race  is  for  the  future  tu  live  on 
as  the  menial  and  runner  of  the  vast  riches  it  has  accumu¬ 
lated.  One  suggestion  occurs  at  once.  “  0  rich  man's 
son,"  says  another  American  poet  — 

“  O  rich  man’s  son,  there  is  a  toil 

Which  with  all  others  level  stands : 

Large  charity  can  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten  soft  white  hands. 

This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands  — 

A  hcrita;'C,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

“  O  poor  man’s  son,  scorn  not  thy  state 
'I'hcre  is  worse  weariness  than  thine 
In  only  l)eing  rich  and  great : 

Toil  only  makes  the  soul  to  shine. 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign.” 

Large  charity  I  Well,  but  does  not  the  word  charity 
stink  in  our  nostrils  ?  Have  not  all  our  best  social  reform¬ 
ers  been  preaching  for  years  —  have  they  not  proved  to 
demonstration  —  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  lavish 
expenditure  in  our  vaunted  charities  has  been  mischievous, 
fostering  the  evils  it  was  meant  to  cure,  until  we  have  come 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  na¬ 
tion  had  all  the  money  so  applied  been  put  in  a  bag  and 
thrown  into  the  sea?  I  fear  that  this  is  so;  but  only  be¬ 
cause  we  have  misused  the  word,  and  [Hsrverted  the  idea. 

We  have  given  our  cheeks,  large  or  small,  as  a  customary 
toll,  and  felt  a  kind  of  virtuous  self-complacency  in  seeing 
our  names  printed  in  subscription  lists,  without  the  honest 
care  and  thought  which  alone  could  make  the  gift  of  any 
value.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  phrise, 
which  has  become  cant  in  our  mouths. 

It  is  not  so  in  M**.  Lowell’s.  The  “large  charity"  he 
speaks  of  is  “  a  toil  ”  —  a  toil  “  level  with  all  others  ”  — s 
work  which  will  tax  intellect  and  heart  as  severely  as  the 
most  arduous  careers  which  the  state,  professions,  com¬ 
merce,  hand  labor,  offer  to  their  servants.  That  is  what 
the  guiding  of  wealth  must  come  to  if  this  nation  is  to  hold 
her  own  ;  and  the  time  surely  presses  ;  to-day  is  “  the  day 
of  her  visitation.”  Why  should  it  not  come  to  be  so? 
Our  highest  born,  our  ablest,  our  most  cultivated  men,  give  | 
themselves  gladly  to  the  most  arduous  toil  for  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Our  Secretaries  of  State  ask  for  no  Nine  Hours 
Bill,  have  no  private  ends  to  serve,  leave  office  poorer  than 
they  enter  it;  are  ready,  all  the  best  of  them,  to  sacrifice 
popularity,  to  endure  oblwiuy,  misrepresentation,  the  storm 
of  angry  faction,  so  only  that  they  may  be  true  to  their 
trust.  The  owners  of  counties  and  of  millions  must  come 
to  look  on  their  calling  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  work  in 
it  with  like  zeal.  Hen*  and  there  already  we  hear  of  such 
men — of  some  great  l.mdlord  whose  whole  energies 
are  devoted  to  building  up  a  better  and  nobler  life  in  the 
many  homes  which  stand  on  his  domains;  of  some  success¬ 
ful  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who,  like  Sir  Josiah  Mason, 
pours  back  without  stint  the  streams  of  gold  which  his  en¬ 
terprise  has  attracted,  and  watches  and  guides  them  with 
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bit  own  eye  and  word.  They  may  be  rare  enough  to-day. 

may  atill  have  to  wince  under  stories  of  men  cleared 
og*tbe  land  that  game  may  abound  ;  of  the  lust  of  our  pro¬ 
prietors  to  add  field  to  field  that  they  may  bo  alone  in  the 
hlnil ;  of  the  ambition  of  our  successful  traders  to  found 
ftmilies  and  make  what  they  call  “  a  place  ”  —  “  Sulitudi- 
nem  faciunt,  placern  appellant.”  But  the  signs  are  in  the 
air  that  the  end  of  all  this  is  at  hand. 

And  what  openings,  what  careers,  does  England  offer  to 
the  man  who  will  hold  his  wealth  as  a  trust,  and  work  at 
his  trust  as  a  profession  I  Here  is  a  Whitechapel,  a  Beth¬ 
nal  Green,  a  St.  Georges  in  the  East,  lying  in  shameful 
misery  and  squalor,  almost  in  mid-London,  preyed  on  by 
the  owners  of  the  wretched  hovels  which  do  duty  fbr  houses. 
Almost  every  great  town  has  its  own  squalid  and  therefore 
dangerous  end ;  and  there  are  dozens  of  young  men 
amongst  us  at  tliis  moment,  any  one  of  whom  might  resolve 
to-morrow,  quietly  :  “  This  junketing,  four-in-hand,  daw¬ 
dling  life  is  too  hard  for  me.  By  God’s  help  1  will  rebuild 
Whitechapel.”  Half  a  million  of  money,  ten  years’  work, 
with  a  strong  will  and  a  clear  head,  and  it  would  be  done. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  on  our  coasts  which  the  brav¬ 
est  sailors  pass  with  anxious  brow  and  compre-ssed  lips  in 
bad  weather.  Another  of  our  jeunexge  dorie  might  well  say, 
“This  coast,  rugged  though  it  be,  is  not  so  rugged  that  it 
cannot  be  mastered.  If  money  and  persistence  can  do  it,  1 
will  make  harbors  of  refuge  here,  which  shall  be  open  in 
ill  weathers  to  the  ships  of  all  the  world.” 

Mines  and  mills  are  fouling  and  poisoning  the  streams  in 
many  a  fair  English  vale,  in  which  the  fathers  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  caught  trout  and  grayling.  ‘‘  They  shall  run  as 
pure  and  bright  as  ever,  if  I  live  another  ten  years,”  would 
be  a  resolve  worthy  the  life  of  a  brave  man  to  accomplish. 
Such  unilertakings  as  these  would  no  doubt  tax  the  will 
and  ihe  brain  as  severely  as  the  purse.  'The  man  who  with 
the  money  at  his  command  could  rebuild  Whitechapel,  or 
cleanse  the  streams  of  a  manufacturing  county,  must  be  one 
of  great  capacity.  But  no  one  has  ever  denied  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  ability  or  energy  to  our  richest  class,  and  there  are 
besides  many  other  more  obvious  outlets  for  work  of  this 
kind  opened  to  less  ambitious  millionaires.  For  instance,  we 
read  in  the  papers  only  the  other  day  that  the  £130,000,  the 
remains  of  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  Convalescent  Hos|iital  in  that  great 
county.  Unless  I  misread  the  accounts,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  such  institution  at  present  in  Lancashire,  That 
one  fact  speaks  volumes  of  the  arrears  of  work.  Convales¬ 
cent  hospitals  are  rare  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  yet  they 
are  precisely  a  kind  of  institution  to  which  none  of  the 
hack  objections  apply'.  To  build  and  endow  one  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  receive  the  convalescent  patients  of  a  great 
hospital  would  be,  one  would  think,  well  worth  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  a  few  years’  income,  and  would  not  tax  too  severely 
the  brains  of  any  man,  A  very  moderate  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  business-like  attention  to  detail  would  be  all 
that  would  be  required. 

But  Avhether  it  bo  in  the  ways  suggested,  or  in  some 
other,  the  thing  must  be  dune,  unless  we  would  see  a  dan- 
prous  state  of  things  follow  these  years  of  prosperity'. 
Respect  for  vested  interests,  fbr  the  institution  of  property, 
is  strong  amongst  us,  stronger  probably  than  in  any  other 
nation ;  but  there  are  signs,  which  we  should  do  well  to 
note,  that  there  are  strains  which  it  will  not  bear.  Of  these 
I  will  only  instance  one  —  the  aggregation  of  land  in  fewer 
ami  fewer  hands.  I  believe  you  have  instances  of  the  same 
kind  here  in  the  North  as  we  have  in  Southern  England,  of 
great  capitalists  —  sometimes  peers,  sometimes  new  men  — 
who  are  literally  buying  up  all  the  land  in  certain  districts 
which  comes  into  the  market.  Within  my  own  memory 
and  observation  almost  all  the  yeomen,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  squires,  in  the  neighborhooil  I  knew  best 
as  a  boy,  have  been  bought  out  in  this  way.  The  last  time 
I  was  there,  there  were  three  or  four  squires’  houses  unin- 
Mbited,  and  tenant  farmers,  or  bailitfs,  or  gamekeepers,  in 
the  old  yeoman’s  houses.  Now,  the  chief  argument  fbr  a 
landed  aristocracy  is,  that  it  places  a  highly  cultivated  per¬ 
son,  a  man  of  fortune  and  leuurc,  at  the  head  of  each  small 


section  of  the  community,  whose  own  influence  and  the 
influence  of  his  family  will  spread  refinement,  courtesy,  and 
the  highest  kind  of  neighborly  feeling  into  the  humblest 
homes  which  surround  his  own.  But  all  this  vanishes 
when  one  man  owns  estates  in  half  a  dozen  counties.  If  he 
has  houses  in  each  he  can’t  live  in  them  all,  any  more  than 
he  can  eat  four  legs  of  mutton  at  once.  More  probably  the 
houses  have  been  first  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  then 

f lulled  down ;  so  that  a  great  man’s  ownership  is  more 
ikely  than  not,  nowadays,  to  involve  the  loss  of  just  that 
element  of  old-fashioned  country  life  which  was  most  val¬ 
uable  and  humanizing.  The  land  with  us  is  so  limited  in 
area,  so  necessary  to  human  life,  so  much  desired,  that  this 
kind  of  monojioly  of  it,  if  carried  much  further,  will  prove, 
I  am  convinced,  the  most  dangerous  weakener  of  the  respect 
for  property,  and  with  it  of  the  position  of  the  aristocracy, 
that  has  yet  made  itself  felt  If  rich  men  with  the  land 
fever  will  not  limit  themselves  to  one  big  house  and  one 
estate,  the  law  will  before  long  do  it  for  them,  and  they  will 
be  lucky  if  it  stops  there.  The  case  was  pithily  put  the 
other  day  by  a  writer,  arguing  that  absolute  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  case  of  an  article  indispensable  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  which  there  is  a  monopoly,  cannot  be  en¬ 
dured  :  ”  If  John  Smith  owned  the  air,  John  Smith  would 
have  to  sell  the  air  on  terms  endurable  to  the  majority,  or 
John  Smith  would  be  hanged  —  not  unjustly,  for  states 
have  rights  of  existence  —  on  the  nearest  lamp-post.” 

But  1  am  straying  from  my  subject,  so,  without  marshal¬ 
ling  further  proofs,  would  only  express  my  own  conviction 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  spending,  common  enough 
amongst  us,  not  obviously  vicious  and  degrading  (such  as 
horse-racing,  as  it  is  now  practised),  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  in  esteem  and  respect,  which  are  likely,  if  persevered 
in,  to  prove  dangerous. 

Therefore  I  say  that  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  things  as  they  are  would  do  well,  even  by  way  of  insur¬ 
ance,  if  for  no  higher  motive,  to  devote  some  attention  and 
careful  labor  to  this  matter  of  spending  well.  That  there 
is  urgent  need  of  getting  in  the  first  place  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject,  all  will  allow  who  have  glanced  at  a  controversy  in 
the  press,  raised  by  an  expression  in  the  recent  lecture  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  already  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that 
unproductive  expenditure  —  on  luxurious  living  and  super¬ 
fluous  servants,  for  instance  —  “  consumes  the  income  ”  of 
so  many  poor  families.  One  had  siqqiosed  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  jiroductivo  and  non-productive  expenditure, 
and  that  the  one  benefits  the  community  and  the  other  does 
not,  had  been  pretty  clearly  established  for  a  generation  or 
so  in  the  minds  of  all  who  study  such  questions.  But  it  has 
now  again  been  maintained,  by  serious  writers  in  serious 
journals,  that  this  is  all  delusion  —  that  the  wages  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  the  jud;:c,  and  the  valet,  must  all 
stand  in  the  same. category',  and  are  all  postulates  and  con¬ 
ditions  without  which  production  could  not  go  on  I  This 
may  be  consoling  doctrine  for  the  plutocracy,  for  all  in¬ 
deed  who  keep  valets ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  community. 

And,  1  must  say,  I  am  myself  hopeful  that  we  are  on^the 
way  to  a  far  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  Whence 
the  impulse  comes  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  from  many 
sources,  no  doubt,  possibly  to  some  extent  from  example. 
Upon  most  social  problems  we  have  perhaps  little  to  learn 
from  our  American  cousins,  but  upon  this  particular  one 
much.  Few  things  struck  me  more  in  the  United  States 
than  the  scale  upon  which  private  citizens  are  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  great  works  for  the  public  good.  Girard’s 
College  in  Philadelphia,  Harvard  College  in  Massachusetts, 
are  well-known  instances  of  what  past  generations  have 
done  while  the  country  was  poor  and  struggling ;  but  now 
that  it  is  growing  at  a  pace  which  will  soon  make  it  the 
richest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  there  is  every  sign  of 
a  growing  public  sentiment,  that  it  is  di.sgraceful  in  those 
whom  society  has  enabled  to  gather  vast  riches,  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  society  with  an  open  hand. 

I  might  multiply  instances,  were  there  need  to  do  so.  Ik 
seemed  to  me,  I  must  say,  that  whereas  with  us  a  Sir  Josiah 
Mason  is  a  somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  with  our  cousins  he. 
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is  becoming  quite  an  ordinary  product  of  the  soil.  It  may 
be  that  the  ditference  of  social  institutions  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  this  ;  that  while  wealth  is  made  there  as  rapidly 
as  in  England,  the  English  temptation  to  “  found  a  family  ” 
and  “  maae  a  place  ”  is  wanting ;  and  that  the  natural  desire 
to  leave  a  mark  expends  itself  in  Cooper  Institutes  and  Cor¬ 
nell  Universities.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  I 
the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  from  which  I  think  we  may  at  least 
draw  this  encouragement ;  that  extreme  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  apparently  cripple  or  narrow  public  spirit  in 
this  direction  of  money-spending.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  as  well  considered  and  public-spirited  expenditure  j 
becomes  larger  and  more  common,  a  good  deal  of  the  purely 
burthensome  and  conventional  part  of  luxurious  expendi¬ 
ture  will  drop  off.  When  it  becomes  the  correct  thing  for 
our  rich  men  to  build  harbors  and  endow  colleges,  it  won’t 
take  five  men-servants  to  get  their  wives  out  of  their  car¬ 
riages  and  up  to  their  drawing-rooms.  But  again  let  me 
repeat  that  the  richest  class  are  no  more  sinners  than  the 
rest  of  us.  To  live  simplj’,  to  master  and  control  our 
expenditure,  is  a  sore  need  in  all  classes.  The  intluences 
which  surround  us,  the  ideas  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up,  the  habits  which  we  fall  into  as  a  second  nature, 
all  sway  us  in  the  same  direction.  Every  family  and  every 
class  seems  to  have  caught  hold  of  the  skirts  of  the  one 
above  it,  and  to  be  desperately  holding  on.  Well,  as  Mr. 
Groldwin  Smith  says  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  more  than  once,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
let  go  —  the  only  thing  indeed  which  will  give  themselves 
any  comfort  or  make  their  lives  of  real  use  in  their  genera¬ 
tion.  The  moment  they  will  do  so,  and  begin  resolutely 
to  live  without  regard  to  what  their  neighbor  on  the  right 
spends  on  carriages,  or  their  neighbor  on  the  left  in  uphol¬ 
stery,  they  will  find  themselves  rich  for  all  good  purposes. 
From  that  moment  it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  us  with  truth, 
that  we  dare  not  trust  our  wits  to  make’  our  houses  pleas¬ 
ant  to  our  friends,  and  so  we  buy  ice-creams.  And  this 
most  needed  of  all  reforms  is  just  the  one  which  every  soul 
of  us  can  carry  through  for  himself  or  herself.  We  cannot 
sweep  our  whole  street.  No  doubt.  But  every  one  of  us 
can  sweep  his  own  doorstep,  and,  if  he  will  do  it  quietly 
and  regularly,  anon  his  right  and  left  hand  neighbors  fol¬ 
low,  and  betbre  long  the  whole  street  is  swept.  And  in 
this  way,  and  by  this  means,  can  almost  all  those  social 
tangles  which  we  have  been  glancing  at  casually  this  even¬ 
ing  be  set  right.  Simple  living  1  To  it  even  the  great 
household  question,  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  aiul  the 
most  harassing  of  social  troubles,  will  in  the  end  yield,  will 
begin  at  once  to  look  not  wholly  insoluble  and  hopeless. 
Speaking  of  this  sore  question  in  the  Nation  the  other  day, 
one  of  the  wittiest  of  American  essayists  took  up  the  cud¬ 
gels  for  Bridget  (the  Iri>h  servant  girl,  or  help)  against  her 
numerous  accusers.  “  My  good  friends,”. he  argued,  *•  what 
else  have  you  any  right  to  look  for?  The  things  which 
American  lite  and  manners  preach  to  her  are  not  patience, 
sober-mindedness,  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  honesty ; 
but  self-assertion,  discontent,  hatred  of  superiority  of  all 
kinds,  and  eagerness  for  physical  enjoyment ;  ”  and  the 
words  come  home,  I  fear,  with  singular  force  to  us  islanders 
also  in  these  days.  Let  us  hope  that  the  picture  of  the 
good  coming  time  which  he  goes  on  to  draw  may  prove 
true  for  us  also.  “  Whenever  the  sound  of  the  new  gospel 
which  is  to  win  the  nations  back  to  the  ancient  and  noble 
ways  is  heard  in  the  land,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will 
not  find  her  ears  wholly  closed  ;  and  that  when  the  altar  of 
duty  is  again  set  up  by  her  employers,  she  will  lay  on  it 
attractive  beefsteaks,  potatoes  done  to  a  turn,  make  liba¬ 
tions  of  delicious  soup,  display  remarkable  fertility  in  sweets, 
an  extreme  fondness  for  washing,  and  learn  to  grow  old  in 
one  family." 


ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

Mr.  Milverton,  who  is,  we  suppose,  the  special 
•pokesman  of  the  author  of  “  Friends  in  Council,”  remarks 
in  the  course  of  the  earnest,  lively,  and  often  humorous 


conversations  which  have  just  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
“  Animals  and  Their  Masters,”  i  that  if  men  are  to  be 
damned  for  this  and  that  sin,  as  theologians  so  freely  ex¬ 
pect,  there  is  more  reason  to  think  they  will  be  damned 
for  their  sins  of  cruelty  towards  ”  those  creatures  who  have 
been  given  into  our  complete  dominion,  and  for  our  con¬ 
duct  to  whom  we  shall  be  fearfully  answerable,”  than  for 
almost  any  others.  And  really  we  should  heartily  a(»ive 
with  him,  wherever  the  sins  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  °  an 
be  referred  to  specific  intention,  and  not  to  that  habii  of 
heedlessness  which  arises  from  the  inattention  and  huriy 
of  the  day,  and  the  tendency  to  believe  —  what  so  many 
people  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  believe  —  that  even 
the  highest  animals  do  not  suffer  at  all  as  human  beim't 
do  under  the  same  circurastanees.  Cruelty  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  infliction  of  pain  for  the  sake  of 
giving  suffering  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  more  completely 
destructive  to  the  soul  of  man,  more  completely  a  death- 
stroke  to  the  spirit  of  love,  and  therefore  to  the  vision  of 
God,  than  any,  even  the  worst  sin  not  involving  deliberate 
cruelty.  But  it  is  quite  certain,  as  the  “friends  in 
council  ”  show,  that  a  good  deal  of  barbarity  is  not  so 
much  cruelty,  as  the  result  of  silly  and  false  theorizing  on 
the  nature  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  in  our  own  day, 
there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  Descartes’  absurd 
theory,  that  the  lower  animals  are  very  elaborate  and  dti- 
j  icate  machines,  constructed  to  move  about  and  utter  cries, 

I  —  and  that  as  they  never  learn  how  to  do  what  they  do  by 
!  instinct,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
I  act  in  a  certain  way  on  a  certain  thing  being  done,  and  so 
1  that  what  looks  like  feeling  in  them  is  only  the  working  of 
i  their  mechanism  ;  indeed,  the  present  writer  has  heard  a 
certain  amount  of  hypothetical  value  attributed  to  this 
theory  in  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  creatures  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  physiologists,  —  oddly 
enough,  too,  one  who  heartily  accepts  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man.  'Lhomas  Aquinas  is  (luotcd  by 
“  Friends  in  Council  ”  as  saying,  “  Animalia  bruta  noii 
delectantur  visibilibus,  odoribus,  et  sonis,  nisi  in  ordine  ad 
sustentationem  naturae,”  a  remark  which  seems  to  show 
conclusively  the  very  interesting  though  negative  biograph¬ 
ical  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas  did  not  keep  either  cats  or 
dogs,  —  or  if  he  did,  did  not  observe  them.  Dogs  are  not 
only  delighted  by  sounds  which  are  not  sounds  of  a  kind 
to  interest  them  through  their  appetites,  but  they  are  abo 
not  unfrequently  very  much  distressed  by  such  sounds. 
There  arc  plenty  of  dogs  which  will  howl  whenever  a 
gong  or  bell  rings.  There  are  others  which  detest  musii', 
and  some  passionately  fond  of  it.  Some  di.stinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  human  voice  and  instrumental  music,  and  will 
howl  at  the  latter  only  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  iLe 
former,  evidently  as  a  protest  against  the  Cartesian  notion 
that  animals  are  crying  machines.  Such  dogs  —  the 
present  writer  possesses  one  of  them  —  probably  regard 
crying  machines  as  preternatural  portents,  but  have  no 
objection  to  the  cries  of  living  beings,  even  when  not  at  all 
superior  in  melody  or  harmony.  If  the  false  theories 
which  make  men  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  animals 
could  be  got  rid  of  finally,  there  would  be  more  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  shameful  neglect  and  inattention  to  their 
welfare  which  is  so  severely  but  justly  criticised  by  those 
friends  “  in  council,”  and  of  getting  sportsmen,  and  even 
scientific  men  in  search  of  fresh  knowledge,  to  consider 
that  animals,  like  human  beings,  have  rights  to  be  violated, 
and  that  their  rights  are  grossly  violated  when  you  compel 
them  to  bear  quite  needless  suffering,  and  treat  their 
sufferings  either  as  excuses  for  a  stimulating  chase,  or  as 
the  subjects  of  mere  scientific  curiosity.  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
gives  weight  to  his  book  by  his  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council  in  relation  to  the 
transit  of  animals,  and  shows,  we  think,  at  least  as  cogent 
reason  for  the  interference  of  the  state  on  their  behalf  as 
there  is  for  its  interference  on  behalf  of  ignorant  children, 
and  on  precisely  the  same  ground  —  that  they  are  not  able 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  If  it  is  a  duty  to  interfere  to 
preserve  children  from  the  hands  of  baby-farmers,  surely 
1  Strahua  &  Co. 
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it  is  in  a  degree  —  a  less  degree  only  because  of  the 
less  moral  evil  involved  —  right  to  preserve  geese  not  only 
from  the  tortures  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pates  de 
feu  grot,  —  not,  we  trust,  an  English  torture,  —  but  from 
luch  tortures  as  are  inflicted  on  them  in  Englishmen’s 
lands,  some  of  which  are  thus  described  in  this  book :  — 

“At  seven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.,  thirty-six 
(loiesof  live  geese  arrived  at  Waterloo  Station  from  St.  Malo, 

(ia  Southampton,  consigned  to  Mr. - ,  Lcadenhall  Market. 

E»ch  Iwx  appeared  to  be  three  feet  four  inches  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  sixteen  inches  deep ;  and  all  were  made  of  rough 
isg^edged  deal  planks,  left  with  openings  between  each 
plsnk  at  the  top  and  sides.  In  every  box,  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
from  nine  to  twelve  geese  were  huddled  together  so  closely  that 
none  could  move  except  by  trampling  one  over  another;  or  by 
getting  a  neck,  head,  or  wing  out  of  one  of  the  openings.  Some 
of  the  geese  were  screaming,  many  were  lying  down  with  heads 
lad  necks  extended,  seemingly  quite  exhausted ;  several  were 
deni  I  could  count  three,  but  believe  there  must  have  been 
more,  the  boxes  being  so  placed  in  a  mass  on.  the  platform  that 
I  could  only  examine  closely  those  that  were  outermost.  It  was 
ptinful  to  see  heads,  necks,  and  wings  protruding  from  the 
boxes  so  firmly  fixed  in  openings  that  moderate  force  could  not 
remove  them.  But  it  was  still  more  painful  to  see  how  eagerly 
those  geese  which  could  get  their  heads  out  freely  drank  up 
lomo  water  the  porters  sprinkled  on  the  boxes.  The  geese 
were  so  crowded  together  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give 
them  either  food  or  water  in  the  boxes,  and  I  greatly  fear  tliey 
must  have  been  left  in  them  all  night,  as  there  was  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  removal  when  I  left  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven. 

I  could  not  learn  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  boxes.  .  .  . 
Mileerton :  ‘  I  want  the  whole  subject  of  the  transit  of  living 
creatures  to  be  reconsidered.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  an  un- 
mized  benefit.  The  increased  facility  of  locomotion  by  railway 
has  introduced  new  elements  of  difiiculty  into  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  How  I  should  endeavor  to  meet  this  particular  case,  is  by 
the  adoption  of  some  general  rules,  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Passengers’  Act,  1853,  and  subsequent 
Acts,  with  relation  to  the  transit  of  human  beings.  Don’t  let 
ns  ulk  about  ducks,  or  geese,  or  any  such  small  fry  ;  but  let  us 
contend  fur  a  provision  of  this  kind  —  that  in  all  cases  of  transit 
of  living  creatures  a  certain  space  should  be  allowed,  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  creatures  respectively.’  ” 

Some  one  will,  perhaps,  quote  against  us  the  French 
aphorism,  “  Le  droit  ddrive  de  la  capacitd,”  and  maintain 
that  only  those  animals  have  rights  which  can  prove 
capacity  to  exercise  their  rights,  like  the  sorrel  nag  d 
fropos  of  which  Mr.  Milverton  tells  so  admirable  a 
itory :  — 

‘“There  have  been  a  few  wise  horses  in  the  world.  I  knew 
one  myself  of  a  sorrel  color.  He  did  not  kick,  or  rear,  or  pur¬ 
ine  any  of  those  fantastic  devices  for  getting  rid  of  his  rider; 
but  when  he  objected  to  him,  he  always  rubbed  him  off  against 
a  wall  or  a  cart-wheel.  No  human  being,  who  made  himself 
objectionable  to  this  horse,  was  ever  known  to  “remain.”  You 
do  not  understand  the  allusion  ?  A  Frenchman,  who  had  taken 
to  riding  in  England,  was  asked  how  he  succeeded  in  this  mode 
of  locomotion,  so  novel  to  him.  He  replied,  “  When  he  go 
easy  I  am  (/y  mis) ;  but  when  he  jomp  hard,  I  do  not  remain.” 
Now  nobody  could  “  remain  ”  upon  the  horse  I  have  been  telling 
yon  about.  But,  alas  1  a  wise  horse,  like  a  wise  man,  often 
keeps  all  his  wisdom  to  himself ;  and  thiswise  sorrel  (was  not 
the  wisest  horse  that  Gulliver  met  with  in  his  sojourn  with  the 
Honrhnhnms  a  sorrel  nag?)  did  not  impart  his  secret  to  his 
brother  bays  or  grays.' " 

But  then  if  in  this  sense  a  right  can  be  only  made  good 
by  a  capacity,  what  are  we  to  say  to  our  children’s  right 
to  teaching  i  Certainly  they  do  not  make  good  tbeir 
capacity  for  learning  before  they  are  taught.  Evidently 
the  French  maxim  does  not  exactly  cover  the  most  serious 
class  of  rights  at  all,  —  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the 
incapable  to  protection,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  strong 
nnd  capable,  from  the  sufferings  incidental  to  weakness 
and  incapacity.  The  “  capacity  ”  from  which  their  right 
derives,  is  the  capacity  of  appreciating  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  suffering  and  enjoyment,  and  that  capacity  is  none 
the  less  for  their  inability  to  make  others  understand  it. 
mre  are  certain  rights  which  first  make  themselves  felt 
tn  the  shape  of  other  persons’  duties,  but  they  are  not  the 
Inss  genuine  rights  of  the  creature  which,  unlike  the  sorrel 


nag,  is  unable  to  force  them  on  the  attention  of  its  fellow- 
creatures. 

And  by  far  the  best  way  to  make  the  rights  of  the  lower 
animals  felt  is  to  bring  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  and  the 
emotions  of  men  to  play  round  the  actual  lives  of  those 
creatures  with  which  wo  have  most  intercourse,  after  the 
pleasant  and  humorous  fashion  of  these  conversations  of 
the  “  friends  in  council.”  Indeed,  the  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  the  author  is  that  from  a  certain  weariness  of 
the  stories  of  animal  character,  he  enters  too  little  into  the 
indications  of  individual  feeling  in  the  animal  world,  and 
confines  himself  too  much  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
by  man  ^of  his  dumb  fellow-creatures.  We  should  have 
liked  more  of  this  sort  of  humorous  interpretation  of  the 
feelings  of  dogs,  for  instance :  — 

“  Ellesmere :  ‘  All  animals  I  have  known  intimately  have 

had  a  great  appreciation  of  fun ;  and  that  is  why  I  like  the 
animal  creation  so  much.  If  I  were  to  pretend  to  throw  Fairy 
into  the  water,  a  proceeding  which  she  knows  that  I  know  she 
dislikes,  she  would  perfectly  understand  that  this  was  a  mere 
demonstration,  similar  to  that  of  an  independent  member  asking 
a  question  of  a  minister  in  the  House,  the  whole  affair  having 
been  arranged  an  hour  or  two  before  at  the  minister’s  oilicid 
residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  Fairy  would  thoroughly  enter 
into  the  joke.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  see  in  this.  It 
impresses  me  more  than  hundreds  of  those  stories  showing  the 
sagacity  of  animals  which  are  current  in  the  world.  Milverton 
has  been  wonderfully  merciful  to  us,  in  not  giving  us  hosts  of 
these  stories.’  ” 

We  are  not  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  Milverton’s  mercy 
in  this  respect.  At  least  it  depends  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  stories  might  be  treated.  If  a  little  playful  imagina¬ 
tive  insight  had  been  brought  to  play  upon  them,  as  here, 
where  the  admirable  comparison  between  the  feelings  of 
“  Fairy  ”  and  the  feelings  of  “  the  independent  member  ” 
who  aims  a  concerted  blow  at  government,  develops  the 
real  tie  of  sympathy  between  the  dog  and  the  man,  such 
stories  would  do  far  more  than  any  formal  expression  of 
opinion  to  deepen  that  sense  of  a  common  nature  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  which  is  the  best  conceivable 
security  against  the  possibility  of  barbarity. 

In  this  connection  we  may  regret  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
has  not  given  more  prominence  to  the  qualities  of  the 
lower  animals  as  good  companions.  The  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  “  friends  in  council  ”  wanders  off  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  qualities  of  good  companionship,  in  which  the 
lower  animals  are  completely  forgotten,  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  human  world  come  to  the  surface.  We  are 
told  that  the  basis  of  good  companionship  rests  on  personal 
liking,  early  association,  similarity  of  pursuits,  and  the 
like ;  that  the  means  of  continuing  it  depend  on  perfect 
mutual  confidence  in  the  higher  sense,  without  any  morbid 
seeking  for  “  confidences ;  ”  and  that  for  “  high  companion¬ 
ship  ”  there  must  be  an  interest  in  many  things,  at  least  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  a  great  power  of  receptivity. 
Even  ignorant  people  will  be  extremely  good  companions 
to  the  most  highly  intellectual,  if  they  are  receptive, 
easily  interested  in  the  subjects  which  fascinate  the  latter, 
and  keen,  vigilant  listeners  who  catch  the  proper  points. 
Lastly,  good  companions  should  care  more  for  the  present 
and  the  future  than  for  the  past,  and  never  indulge  in 
needless  and  unmeaning  detail.  A  “  here,”  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  one  who  prefers  hearing  himself  to  eliciting  what 
is  good  ;  who  repeats  himseif  largely ;  who  is  very  fond  of 
the  past  and  its  minutias;  and  who  expatiates  in  superfluous 
detail.  Now,  observe  how  nearly  perfectly  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  good  companionship  are  fulfilled  of  the  companion¬ 
ship  between  the  man  and  the  dog,  —  at  least,  the  better 
class  of  dogs ,  for  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
canine  “  bores,”  —  the  class  who  prefer  hearing  themselves 
bark  to  the  pleasure  of  eliciting  good  conversation,  who 
repeat  themselves  largely,  and  who  are  so  far  devoted  to 
the  past  that  they  insist  punctiliously  on  the  exact  re¬ 
hearsal  of  old  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  genuine 
friendship  with  a  dog  is  created  by  personal  liking,  early 
association,  and  similarity  of  pursuits.  Indeed,  in  regard 
to  the  last  head,  the  best  excuse  —  we  will  not  call  it  & 
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defence  —  we  know  for  some  kinds  of  sporting,  is  that  if  it 
inflicts  needless  sutl'ering  on  one  class  of  animals,  it  is 
almost  essential  to  the  complete  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  another.  While  dogs  are  what  they  are,  no  one  gets 

Suite  so  near  to  their  hearts  as  the  sportsman,  —  so  that 
le  very  pursuit  which  violates  one  class  of  animal  rights, 
really  breeds  the  friendship  which  guards  and  consecrates 
another.  Then,  again,  what  friend  gives,  like  the  dog,  the 
most  absolute  confidence,  without  any  of  that  morbid 
exigeance  which  insists  on  the  exchange  of  “  confidences  ” 
on  all  sons  of  petty  subjects  V  And  even  lor  the  purposes 
of  “  high  companionship,”  where  is  the  friend  who  has  such 
receptivity  for  learning  of  you  as  the  less  self-opinionated 
and  the  more  docile  kind  of  dogs  ?  There  are  self-opinion¬ 
ated  dogs,  —  we  suspect  the  bcotch  colleys,  with  all  their 
high  intelligence,  are  usually  amongst  the  number,  —  who 
will  not  condescend  to  study  human  beings  whom  they  find 
■o  inferior  in  instinct  to  themselves.  But  look  at  the  Irish 
water-spaniels,  —  the  kiiid  to  which  Cowper’s  dog  “  Beau  ” 
belonged,  who  cropped  for  the  poet  the  water-lily  he  ad¬ 
mired  half  an  hour  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  it; 
where  is  there  their  equal  for  studying  the  moods  of  their 
master’s  mind,  and  truly  interpreting  his  thoughts,  and 
even  his  genius  V  The  greatest  cat  of  our  own  day,  whose 
story  our  own  readers  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  some 
year  or  so  ago,  though  in  all  probability  purely  a  Saxon 
cat  by  descent,  was  a  fervent  Irish  patriot,  so  strongly  did 
he  sympathize  with  his  master.  Indeed,  Nero  was  seen 
one  day  to  jump  on  the  table  and  put  bis  paws  round  a 
fine  bust  of  Wolf  Tone,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hero- 
worship.  Could  you  not  speak  of  him  as  a  splendid  com¬ 
panion,  in  Sir  A.  Helps’  very  words  Y  —  “  It  is  not  exactly 
that  bis  knowledge  has  mH<le  him  so;  it  is  his  almost 
universal  interest  in  everything  that  comes  before  him,” 
with  the  recommendation  of  his  master’s  admiration.  Of  ' 
■uch  a  one  as  Nero  or  Beau  you  in.ay  safely  say  that,  like 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  whose  capacity  for  companionship  Sir 
A.  Helps  passes  so  strong  a  eulogium,  he  does  not  dwell 
much  on  the  past,  but  lives  in  the  present  and  future.  Of 
such  a  dog  as  Cowper’s  you  might  surely  say,  as  was  said 
of  Burke,  that  if  you  had  met  him  taking  shelter  under  an 
archway,  you  would  at  once  find  out  that  you  were  in  the 
company  of  a  really  great  dog,  and  not  merely  that,  but 
that  you  had  met  with  a  good  companion  also,  “  with  one 
whose  society  you  would  long  for,  as  it  would  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  for  evoking  and  maintaining  the  rare  felicity  of 
high  companionship.”  The  author  of  the  “  Friends  in 
Council  ”  has  written  a  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the 
due  protection  of  animal  rights.  But  he  might  have  made 
it  still  more  effective  if  he  had  condescended  to  let  his 
fancy  and  humor  play  more  steadily  round  the  rudimentary 
germs  of  true  human  character  in  the  other  orders  of  the 
animal  world,  than  he  has  deigned  to  do.  Still,  what  he 
has  written  is  humorous,  wise  and  good ;  and,  unlike  the 
Frenchman  on  the  jumping  horse,  it  will  “  remain.” 
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II. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  geographical  evidence  extends,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  exists  within  the  Antarctic  Circle 
an  elevated  region  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  great  promontories  terminated  by  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  to  the  relatively  elevated 
region  indicated  by  the  islantls  south  and  southeast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  the  Hindoo  Koosh  bears  to  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  Asia.  We  seem  to  have  in  the  Antarctic 
high  lands,  the  great  central  elevation  whence  three  great 
lines  of  elevation  extend.  That  the  great  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  South  America,  is  continued 
under  water,  rising  again  in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  and 
Graham’s  Land,  would  indeed  seem  altogether  probable; 
and  it  may  be  reinarketl  as  a  coincidence  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  mountains  seen  by  Ross  on  the  other  side  of 


the  Antarctic  Circle  —  Mounts  Sabine,  Crozier,  Erebus, 
and  Ross  —  lie  in  a  chain  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
But  although  we  might  thus  be  led  to  regard  the  Antarctic 
regions  as  forming  a  great  central  region  of  elevation,  it  bj 
no  means  follows  that  this  region  is  of  the  nature  of  a  table 
land. 

Meteorological  considerations  have  been  urged  by  Maiuy 
for  the  theory  of  Antarctic  lands  in  large  masses,  “relievei 
by  high  mountains  and  lofty  peaks.”  He  considers  that  it 
is  to  such  mountains  (performing  the  part  of  condensers) 
that  the  steady  flow  of  “  brave  ”  winds  towards  the  South 
Foie  is  to  be  ascribed.  “  Mountain  masses,”  he  says,  “  ap- 
pear  to  perform  in  the  chambers  of  the  upper  air  the  office 
which  the  jet  of  cold  water  discharges  for  the  exhausted 
steam  in  the  condenser  of  an  engine.  The  presence  of  land, 
therefore,  not  water,  about  this  south  polar  stopping-place 
is  suggested.”  And  he  attaches  considerable  weight,  in 
this  connection,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  barometric 
pressure  is  singularly  low  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean,i 
—  as  though  there  were  here  the  vortex  of  a  mighty  but 
steady  whirlwind.  “  We  may  contemplate  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  ‘  brave  west  winds,’  circulating  in  the  Antarctic  re¬ 
gions,  in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic 
scale  —  the  Antarctic  continent  in  its  vortex  —  about  which 
the  wind  in  the  great  atmospherical  ocean  all  round  the 
world,  from  the  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  is  revolving  in  spiral  curves,  continually  going  with 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  twisting  from  right  to  left.” 
However,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  the  theory  of  an  Ant¬ 
arctic  continent  on  speculations  such  as  these.  And  still 
less  can  we  assume  with  Maury  that  Antarctic  volcanoes 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  southern  met^ 
orological  phenomena.  There  is  no  reason  for  suiiposing 
that  active  volcanoes  have  any  special  action  in  determin¬ 
ing  atmospheric  relations.  Capt.  Maury  suggests  that  we 
may,  “  without  transcending  the  limits  of  legitimate  specu¬ 
lation,  invest  the  unexplored  Antarctic  land  with  numerous 
and  active  volcanoes,”  and  this  certainly  may  be  granted, 
for  two  volcanoes  (one  in  action)  have  been  seen  there.  But 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  such  volcanoes  are  ”  sources 
of  dynamical  force  sufficient  to  give  that  freshness  and 
vigor  to  the  atmospherical  circulations,  which  observations 
have  abundantly  shown  to  he  peculiar  to  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere.”  Volcanoes  would  need  to  be  so  numerous  and  so 
active,  in  order  to  produce  the  imagined  cfiect,  that  the 
whole  southern  continent  would  be  aglow  like  a  gigantic 
furnace.  A  hundred  Etnas  would  not  produce  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  indraught  which  Maury  ascribes  to  Ant¬ 
arctic  volcanoes.  Assuredly,  we  may  say  with  Maury, 
but  more  significantly,  that  “  volcanoes  are  not  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  necessity.”  “  We  cannot  say  that  they  are,”  he 
proceeds,  “  yet  the  force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remind 
us  that  their  presence  there  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
known  laws.”  He  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  steady  winds 
may  be  partly  formed  as  an  indraught  feeding  volcanic 
fires.  It  is  as  well  to  remember,  when  ideas  so  wild  are 
mooted,  that,  as  Maury  himself  remarks,  “  we  know,  ocu¬ 
larly,  but  little  more  of  the  topographical  features  of  Ant¬ 
arctic  regions  than  we  do  of  those  of  one  of  the  planets." 
“  If  they  be  continental,”  as  he  proceeds,  “  we  may  indeed, 
without  any  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  re¬ 
lieve  the  face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountains, 
and  diversify  the  landscape  with  flaming  volcanoes  ;  ”  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a  work  of  imagination,  not  a 
theory  which  can  be  insisted  upon  as  though  it  represented 
a  geographical  fact. 

While  on  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  very  striking  passage  from  a  letter  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Howes  of  the  Southern  Cross,  because,  although  it  re- 

I  Thlacnrioos  clmimstaDoe  cannot  b«  explained,  u  Maury  •uppoN'.kj 
th«  rxiAtence  «  f  upflowhig  curreDCn  of  air,  howr?«r  oecMioo^- 
pi^Mura  of  tho  air  ovar  any  region.  If  not  affo‘(«il  by  motioof  taking  pUf* 
aithiu  rh«  air.  any  uiora  than  fh«  total  preaaure  of  wat«r  upon  tha  bottoa 
of  a  tank  If  aflTrcttd  by  motion^  taking  place  lD*be  water.  There  arena* 
fona  for  belt*  flog  that  the  iruo  explanation  of  the  low  ADtaie*!  barooicttf 
lief  in  the  fart  that  the  ocean  surface  U  lo  Antarctic  regiona  a6ore,  mm  » 
Arctic  regioof  the  mean  leeei  The  exceaa  of  oceen  furiace  Id  w 

■oiitherii  bemiNphere  lodlcaief  an  overflow,  aa  it  were^  of  water  eouthearait 
whieh  moat  lead  to  Mch  a  rwlation.^ 
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Itten  in  reality  to  the  phenomena  of  an  Aurora  Australis,  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Melbourne,  and  from  Mel- 

ptesents  a  scene  such  as  we  might  conceive  to  accord  with  bourne  to  Cape  Horn,  scarcely  ever  venture,  except  while 

the  conception  of  an  Antarctic  region  covered  with  volca-  passing  Cape  Horn,  to  go  on  the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  de- 

noes  whose  combined  action  made  the  whole  continent  at  grees.”  As  he  justly  remarks,  “  The  nursery  for  the  bergs 

times  as  one  vast  furnace.  Apart  from  fancies  such  as  to  fill  such  a  field  must  be  an  immense  one;  such  a  nursery 
these,  the  description  is  full  of  interest:  “At  about  half  cannot  be  on  the  sea,  for  icebergs  reouire  to  be  fastened 
past  one,”  he  says,  “  on  the  second  of  last  September,  the  firmly  to  the  shore  until  they  attain  full  size.  They,  there- 
rtre  phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Australis  manifested  itself  fore,  in  their  mute  way,  are  loud  with  evidence  in  favor  of 

in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Our  ship  was  off  Cape  Antarctic  shore-lines  of  great  extent,  of  deep  bays  where 

Horn,  in  a  violent  gale,  plunging  furiously  into  a  heavy  sea,  they  may  be  formed,  and  of  lofty  cliffs  whence  they  may 

flooding  her  decks,  and  sometimes  burying  her  whole  bows  be  launched.” 

beneath  the  waves.  The  heavens  were  as  blick  as  death ;  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Maury  fails  to  notice 
not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when  the  brilliant  spectacle  first  that  the  evidence  of  these  enormous  icebergs  is  opposed  to 

appeared.  I  cannot  describe  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic  continent,  or  is,  at  least,  by  no 
(cene  ;  the  heavens  gradually  changed  from  murky  black-  means  in  favor  of  that  theory.  It  might  at  once  be  objected, 
ness  till  they’  became  like  livid  fire,  reflecting  a  lurid,  glow-  indeed,  to  the  inferences  derived  by  Maury  from  the 
ing  brilliancy  over  everything.  The  ocean  np[)cared  like  a  Antarctic  icebergs,  that  similar  reasoning  would  show  the 
sea  of  vermilion  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm ;  the  waves,  unknown  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions  to  be  mainly  occupied 

dashing  furiously  over  our  side,  ever  and  anon  rushed  to  by  land-masses.  But,  apait  from  this,  all  that  we  know  of 

leeward  in  crimson  torrents.  Our  whole  ship  —  sails,  spars,  glaciers  teaches  us  to  retognize  the  fact  that  they  are 

and  all  —  seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy  hues,  formed  only  in  regions  where  vast  mountain  ranges  exist. 

They  were  as  if  lighted  up  by  some  terrible  conflagration  and  where  the  lower  levels  are  reached  by  ravines  and 
’Taking  all  together,  the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the  noble  valleys  gradually  diminishing  in  slope  as  they  descend, 

ihip  plunging  fearlessly  beneath  the  crimson-crested  waves.  Now,  wherever  this  is  the  contour  of  the  land,  we  have  in 

the  furious  sniialls  of  hail,  snow,  and  sleet  driving  over  the  the  surrounding  regions  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 

vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in  ruddy  showers,  the  myste  conditions:  either  (i.),  flat  land  regions  around  the  base 

rious  balls  of  electric  fire  resting  on  our  mastheads,  yard-  of  the  mountain  ranges ;  or  (ii.),  inland  seas  upon  which 

arms,  etc.,  and  above  all  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  the  valleys  debouch;  or  (iii.),  and  lastly,  open  sea,  in 

through  which  coruscations  of  auroral  light  would  often  which  the  mountain  ranges  form  islands  or  pinnacles  com- 
ihoot  in  spiral  streaks  and  with  ineteoric  brilliancy  —  all  plicated  in  figure.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  third  of  these 
together  presented  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  sur-  formations  corresponds  to  the  conditions  indicated  by  the 
passing  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy.”  Antarctic  icebergs.  There  must  be  a  communication  be- 

The  enormous  icebergs  which  come  from  out  the  Antarc-  tween  Antarctic  seas  and  the  mountain-slopes  of  Antarctic 
tic  was  suggest  interesting  conclusions  respecting  regions  lands,  and  this  communication  must  be  by  long  and  deep 
IS  yet  unexplored.  This  will  be  understood  when  it  is  re-  valleys,  descending  to  fiords,  bays,  and  gulf.  It  is  thus 

meuibered  that  all  the  larger  and  loftier  icebergs  have  in  as  certain  as  such  a  matter  can  be  until  the  eye  of  man  has 

reality  had  their  origin  in  vast  glaciers.  Vast  masses  of  ice  actually’  rested  on  these  regions,  that  the  Antarctic  shores 
are  formed,  indeed,  in  the  open  sen.  Each  winter  the  seas  are  extremely  irregular;  and  it  seems  altogether  more 
which  have  been  open  during  the  summer  months  (Decern-  probable  that  the  land-masses  of  Antarctic  regions  consist 
ber,  January,  and  February)  are  covered  over  with  ice  of  of  a  number  of  large  islands  like  those  in  the  seas  to  the 
enormous  thickness,  and  when  summer  returns  the  ice-fields  north  of  America,  than  that  there  is  a  great  continental 
thus  formed  are  broken  up,  and  the  fragments,  borne  region,  broken  along  its  border,  like  the  Scandinavian 
against  each  other  during  storms,  liecome  piled  into  gigan-  peninsula,  into  bays  and  fiords. 

tic  masses.  But  the  agglomerations  thus  formeil,  vast  But,  strangely  enough.  Captain  Maury  actually  recog- 
though  they  be,  are  far  exceeded  in  magnitude  by  the  true  nizes  the  neces-sity  for  a  suitable  region  within  which  the 
icebertis.  “  Among  the  drifting  masses  of  flat  sea-ice,”  iceb«*rgs  are  to  be  formed,  but  seems  to  feel  bound  (by  the 
sap  Tyndall,  “vaster  masses  sail,  which  spring  from  a  to-  opinion  of  geographers  respecting  the  unknown  Antarctic 
tally  dirterent  source.  These  are  the  icebergs  of  the  polar  regions)  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  such  a  region  with 

seas.  They’  rise  sometimes  to  an  elevation  of  hundreds  of  the  theory  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent.  “  Fiords,  deep 

feet  above  the  water,  while  the  height  of  ice  submerged  is  bays,  and  capacious  gulfs  loom  up,”  he  tells  us,  “  be  ore 

about  seven  times  that  seen  above.”  “  What  is  their  ori-  the  imagination,  reminding  us  to  ask  the  question.  Is  there 

gin?”  he  proceeds,  speaking  of  those  met  with  in  the  not  embosomed  in  the  Antarctic  continent  a  Mediterranean, 
northern  seas.  “The  Arctic  glaciers.  From  the  moun-  the  shores  of  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  the 

tains  in  the  interior  the  indurated  snows  slide  into  the  val-  launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not  the 

leys,  and  fill  them  with  ice.  The  glaciers  thus  formed  entrance  to  this  sea  near  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  per- 
move  like  the  Swiss  ones,  incessantly  downwards.  But  the  haps  to  the  west  of  it?”  But  the  condition  of  the  Ant- 

Arclic  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  and  enter  it,  often  ploughing  arctic  seas  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt  such  a  view  of  the 

up  its  bottom  into  submarine  moraine:).  Untlcrmined  by  origin  of  southern  icebergs.  Even  if  the  imagined  Ant- 
the  lapping  of  the  waves,  and  unable  to  resist  the  strain  arctic  Mediterranean  were  not  ice-bound,  it  would  be 
imposed  by  their  own  weight,  they  break  across,  and  dis-  sufficiently  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  glaciers  formed 
charge  vast  masses  into  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  run  around  its  shores  wouhl  pass  out  in  stately  procession 
aground  on  the  adjacent  shores,  and  often  maintain  them-  through  the  imagined  straits  south  and  west  of  Cape  Horn, 
selves  for  years.  Olliers  escape,  to  be  finally  dissolved  in  How  should  currents  sufficiently  strong  be  generati-d  to 
the  warm  waters  of  the  ocean.”  bear  these  glacial  masses  away?  How  could  collisions, 

Now,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Antarctic  ice-  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  strait  often  for  months  to- 
bergs  are  vaster  and  more  numerous  than  those  formed  in  gether,  be  avoided?  And  when  the  consideration  is  added 
Aretic  seas.  How  large  these  last  are,  will  be  understooil  that  an  Antarctic  Mediterranean  would  almost  certainlpr 
from  the  instance  referred  to  by  Tyndall,  who,  citing  Sir  be  frozen  over,  the  whole  year  through,  the  theory  that  it 
l*opold  McClintock,  describes  an  Arctic  iceberg  250  feet  is  within  such  a  sea  that  Antarctic  glaciers  are  formed 
Wgli,  and  aground  in  500  feet  of  water.  But  Captain  becomes,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  untenable.  If  such  a 
Maury’  speaks  of  Antarctic  icebergs  in  the  open  sea,  hun-  sea  exists,  it  must  be  blocked  up  with  ice  too  completely 
drvds  of  feet  high  and  “  miles  in  extent.”  “  The  belt  of  for  any  considerable  movements  to  take  place  within  it. 
^an  that  encircles  this  globe  on  the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  Even  the  glaciers  on  its  borders  must  be  unlike  the  glaciera 
degrees  south  latitude  is  never  free  from  icebergs,”  he  known  to  us,  because  the  downward  motion  of  the  ice- 
iilds;  “  they  are  formed  in  all  p.'irts  of  it  all  the  year  round,  masses  composing  them  must  be  so  checked  by  the  ro- 
I  have  encountered  them  myself  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  sistance  of  masses  already  accumulated,  as  to  be  scarcely: 
thirty-seven  degrees,  ....  and  navigators  on  the  voyage  perceptible  even  in  long  periods  of  time. 
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It'  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  and 
particularly  the  circumstance  that  the  Antarctic  summer  is 
far  colder  than  the  Arctic  summer,  it  will  appear  most 
probable  that  within  the  Antarctic  regions  land  and  water 
are  so  distributed  that,  while  the  shore-lines  are  of  great 
extent,  there  is  very  free  communication  with  the  open 
Antarctic  Ocean.  In  other  words,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  are  many  large  islands  within  the 
Antarctic  circle,  that  these  islands  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  wide  passages,  and  not  by  straits  readily  blocked 
up  and  encum^red  with  ice  in  such  sort  as  to  impede  the 
outward  passage  of  the  great  icebergs.  And  nothing  which 
has  been  ascertained  by  Antarctic  voyagers  is  opposed  to 
this  conclusion.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  inferring  otherwise  from  the  study  of  an  ordinary 
chart  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  If,  for  example,  we  look  at  the 
chart  in  Maury’s  “  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  boundary-line  indicating  the  limits 
of  Antarctic  explorations  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  barrier  of  ice,  the  advanced  line  of  defence,  as 
it  were,  behind  which  lies  as  continuous  a  barrier  of  pre¬ 
cipitous  shore-line.  But  a  very  slight  study  of  the  records 
of  Antarctic  voyages  will  suIBce  to  show  how  erroneous  is 
such  an  impression.  We  find  that  long  before  coast-lines 
have  been  seen,  the  hardy  voyagers  have  found  themselves 
impeded  and  often  surrounded  by  masses  of  floating  ice. 
Wilkes,  Ross,  and  D’Urville,  when  struggling  to  advance 
towards  the  southern  pole,  were  repeatedly  compelled  to 
retreat  without  seeing  any  signs  of  land.  Land  has  not 
been  seen,  indeed,  along  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the 
circuit  of  the  Antarctic  barrier,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Victoria  Land  that  a  continuous  coast 
line  of  any  considerable  extent  has  been  discovered. 
Wherever  land  has  been  seen,  it  has  been  mountainous 
and  rugged — a  circumstance  which  suggests  great  irren^u- 
larity  of  outline  in  the  land  regions,  and  the  high  proba¬ 
bility  that  these  regiops  are  broken  up  into  islands  resem¬ 
bling  those  in  the  north-polar  seas. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  what  has  been  learned  or 
may  be  inferred  respecting  the  Antarctic  regions,  to 
suggest  the  wish  that  further  explorations  may  one  day  be 
undertaken.  When  we  consider  what  has  been  done  with 
sailing  ships,  it  seem  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with 
steamships,  suitably  constructed,  the  Antarctic  seas  might 
be  successfully  explored.  We  would  not  encourage  the 
idle  ambition  to  penetrate  so  many  miles  farther  southward 
than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable.  But  there  are 
many  and  legitimate  considerations  in  favor  of  further 
exploration.  “  Within  the  periphery  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle,”  says  Captain  Maury,  “  is  included  an  area  equal  in 
extent  to  one  sixth  part  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  our 
planet.  Most  of  this  immense  area  is  as  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the  interior  of  one  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites.  With  the  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with 
the  lights  of  science  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  world  to  permit  such  a  large  portion  of  its  surface 
any  longer  to  remain  unexplored.  For  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  a  theatre  for  ex¬ 
ploration  ;  but  as  for  the  Antarctic,  no  expedition  has 
attempted  to  make  any  persistent  exploration,  or  even  to 
winter  there.i  England,  through  Cook  and  Ross ;  Russia, 

>  W*  eanoot  refrala  from  touching  here  once  agsin  on  the  unfortunete 
cireumstancee  ivlaliTe  to  the  traneiU  of  Venue  in  1ST4  and  1882,  bereuM 
not  onij  aKtronomj  but  geographj  must  luffer  eerioueljr  from  them.  When 
we  con>ider  what  Wai  about  Co  be  underteken  for  the  tran.dt  of  1882, 
and  h'lw  rmajl  was  the  promise  of  aitronomieal  reaulta,  even  under  the  nila- 
apprehen^iona  to  which  we  hare  referred,  we  aee  how  much  might  hare  been 
aecurad  (eren  before  this  present  time)  if  the  more  abundant  promise  of  the 
earlier  transit  had  been  recognised  in  due  time.  In  1882  there  are  only  two 
Antarctic  at  iiiona  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  at  one  of  these  the 
sun  will  be  onl.r  four  degrees  or  so  abore  the  borison  at  the  moment  when 
Venus  enters  on  the  sun's  face,  while  at  the  other  the  sun  will  only  be  seren 
degrees  abore  the  borison  at  that  time.  The  least  hssc  near  the  horixon,  or 
the  esistence  of  mountains  of  moderate  eleration  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
selected  station  (and  it  is  snspectsd  that  lofty  mounUins  exist  in  Chat  direc¬ 
tion)  would  render  the  obserratirns  futile.  In  1874,  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  a  high  sun  at  three  or  four  Antarctic  stations,  and  erery  circum¬ 
stance  would  tend  to  make  the  obsereations  successful  and  useful.  It  has 
even  been  said,  by  one  well  quaiilied  to  express  an  opinion  —  to  wit,  by  Com¬ 
mander  Davis,  who  accompanied  Sir  James  Rose  In  his  southern  voyages, 
and  bad  hiniself  landed  at  one  of  the  stalioos  suggested  —  that  the  meteor- 
ologi-al  chances  of  observing  the  transit  would  be  freatly  mart  favorable  in 
this  Antarctic  station  than  at  KargtMlen  Land.  He  considers,  also,  that 
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through  Billingshausen ;  France,  through  D’Urville;  and 
the  United  States,  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expedition! 
to  the  South  Sea.  They  sighted  and  sailed  along  the  icj 
barrier,  but  none  of  them  spent  the  winter,  or  essayed  to 
travel  across  and  look  beyond  the  first  impediment.  The 
expeditions  which  have  been  sent  to  explore  unknown  seas, 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
and  they  have  added  renown  to  nations,  lustre  to  diadems. 
Navies  are  not  all  for  war.  Peace  has  its  conquests,  sci¬ 
ence  its  glories ;  and  no  navy  can  boast  of  brighter  honors 
than  those  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  fields  of  geo¬ 
graphical  exploration  or  physical  research.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  Antarctic  voyages  would  be 
attended  with  any  excessive  degree  of  danger.  No  ship 
has  hitherto  been  lust,  we  believe,  in  explorations  beyond 
the  Antarctic  circle.  It  mav  be  said,  indeed,  that  such 
attempts  are  rather  arduous  than  dangerous.  It  may  even 
be  found  that  the  Antarctic  barriers  arc  impenetrable; 
but  this  has  certainly  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  And 
it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that,  if  success  could  be 
achieved,  an  important  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
would  be  opened.  The  Antarctic  regions  are  not  mere 
desert  wastes.  The  seamen  under  Ross  found  Possession 
Island  covered  by  penguins  standing  in  ranks  like  soldiers, 
and  too  little  familiar  with  the  ways  of  man  to  attempt 
escape.  More  valuable  animals  live  and  thrive,  however, 
in  Antarctic  seas.  Whales  and  seals  exist  there  in 
abundance ;  and,  as  Captain  Maury  has  well  remarked. 
“  Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  sea,  the  whale  fishery 
is  the  most  valuable.”  In  Arctic  fisheries,  he  tells  us, 
three  thousand  American  vessels  are  engaged,  and  “  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  we  shall 
have  a  grand  total  of  perhaps  not  less  than  six  or  eight 
thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  engaged  in  this  one  pu^ 
suit.”  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  whale  fisheries 
in  Antarctic  regions  would  afford  a  richer,  as  they  would 
certainly  afford  a  far  wider,  field  for  maritime  enterprise. 


THE  IRISH  COURT. 

Having  an  occasion  of  business  with  a  country  cousin, 
who  had  placed  his  family  in  lodgings  near  Merrion 
Square,  I  called  at  the  street-door  one  morning,  at  an 
hour  too  early  for  ceremony.  My  knock  was  promptly 
answered  by  a  rustic  servant,  who  was  also  an  importation 
from  home,  and  who  —  knowing  my  intimacy  with  the 
household  —  ushered  me,  abruptly  and  without  notice,  into 
the  drawing-room. 

The  sight  which  there  met  my  eyes  was  striking  and 
uncommon.  Mater/amilias,  a  portly  dame,  stood  erect  in  a 
majestic  attitude  under  the  gas-lustre,  courtesying  and  smil¬ 
ing  graciously  but  gravely  at  one  of  her  daughters.  The 
stately  condescension  of  her  manner  seemed  a  little  ex¬ 
aggerated  towards  her  own  child,  who,  on  her  part,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  in  no  degree  less  ceremonious,  but  swept 
across  the  carpet,  salaaming  at  every  stride,  and  keeping 
her  full  front  assiduously  turned  to  the  matron,  just  as  the 
young  May  moon  may  be  observed  to  envisage  the  full- 

there  would  be  no  diflIicuUj  whaterer  io  ai^in  effecting  a  landing  at  tba 
name  place,  namelj,  on  Poi^essioD  Island,  off  the  coast  of  South  Victoria,  Id 
latitude  reTeofy^two  degrees  aouth ;  and  that,  with  good  huU,  a  partf 
“  could  paaa  the  winter  rery  comfortably,  and  would  hare  a  ple^^ant  pr^ 
pect  before  them,  and  plenty  of  penguins  to  lire  on/’  But  to  bare  ^ecarM 
the  forwarding  of  such  an  expedition,  the  attention  of  goTernnient  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  matt-r  as  long  before  the  transit  of  1874,  as  in  the 
actual  ease  the  transit  of  1882  was  anticipated  (that  is,  in  1865,  or  there¬ 
abouts).  Unfortunately,  howerer,  even  at  that  eery  time,  the  mistake  we 
hare  referred  to  led  to  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the  transit  of  1882  vai 
alone  worth  obsereiog  at  Antarctic  stations;  and  again  In  1*^  the  state¬ 
ment  was  repeated,  that  the  method  forwhlch  Antarctic  Tovages  would  alooe 
be  made  **  fails  totally  for  the  transit  of  1874  ( Monthly  Notirts  of  the  Hoy** 
Astronomical  Society^  toI.  xxlx  p.  33).  It  is  now  admitted  that  thiswM  m 
orer-hasty  inference,  but  the  admi;«sion  comes  too  late.  To  observe  tht 
Transit  of  Dec*tnber  8, 1874,  mccessfidly^  in  the  Anlnrctie  fsgiofis,  Fowstin 
Island  tkoHli  be  oceupted  tn  January ^  1874,  at  the  /a  by  a  party  provide* 
with  the  meaiu  of  wintering  there  winter  monthsbeiog  Afay,  /ear.  /wfs 
and  Avgust),  Unless  our  Australian  cousins  make  the  attempt,  there  is  nov, 
unfortunately,  little  hope  of  this  being  done.  GoTemment,  at  least,  coajo 
scarcely  be  moved  in  time ;  though  even  now,  immortal  honors  mlghiw 
gained  by  any  who,  having  adequate  means,  should  fit  out  a  stout  stea^ 
ship  for  the  purpose.  The  instrumental  means,  and  astronomert  to  uae 
them,  would  be  fortbooming  at  once. 
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blown  orb  of  day.  The  evolution  was  one  of  some  diffi- 
colty,  for  the  fair  damsel’s  waist  was  encircled  in  an 
enormous  counterpane,  which  trailed  at  great  length  along 
the  floor. 

I  would  have  fancied  that  she  had  been  making  an 
unwelcome  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  cook,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  usage,  had  surreptitiously  fastened  a 
“dishclout  to  her  tail;”  but  the  size  and  weight  of  this 
tppendage  forbade  such  a  surmise ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
erident  that  she  was  not  unconscious  of  the  encumbrance, 
for  whilst  she  moved,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  deferentially 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  her  risiht  heel,  “  insidiously  aside,”  employed  itself 
in  kicking  the  quilt  away  to  a  respectful  distance,  lest, 
being  twisted  about  her  limbs,  it  might  impede  the  freedom 
of  their  course. 

Another  blooming  creature,  similarly  equipped  with 
what  seemed  an  under-blanket,  stood  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  near  a  window,  waiting  apparently  for  her 
tarn  to  take  up  the  same  ground ;  and  the  younger  olive- 
plants,  raised  upon  chairs  by  the  wall  in  mute  admiration, 
contemplated  the  whole  proceeding  through  mouths  and 
eyes  opened  to  the  widest  stretch  of  both.  Having  heard 
in  my  younger  days  of  Catalan  i  and  her  shawl-dance,  it 
occurred  to  mo  that  this  might  be  a  modern  adaptation  of 
that  movement  to  an  envelope  of  another  and  more  famili.ar 
denomination.  “  Who  knows,”  quoth  I  wittily  to  myself, 

“  but  they  may  be  doing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  a  new 
figure?” 

So  profoundly  were  the  party  absorbed  in  the  ceremonial, 
that  1  was  able  to  take  in  the  whole  of  it  before  the  charm¬ 
ing  Dorabella  (we  called  her  Dolly  in  Tipperary),  finding 
her  retreat  cut  short  by  a  sudden  collision  with  my  shins, 
uttered  a  little  shriek,  and  then,  bursting  into  a  wild  fit  of 
laughter,  appealed  by  an  eloquent  glance  to  her  mother 
to  explain  the  situation. 

The  matron  did  not  accept  the  intrusion  quite  as  pleas-  I 
antly  as  her  daughter. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you,  Mick  Rafferty,”  she  said,  turning 
wrathfully  upon  the  page,  “that  I  wasn’t  at  home  to  gentle¬ 
men  any  day  before  three  o’clock,  and  never  to  ladies,  till 
you  got  orders  to  put  on  your  button-jacket  and  wash  your 
face  ?  ” 

The  sbate  of  Mick’s  complexion  was  certainly  prima  facie 
evidence  that  he  had  not  been  authorized  to  admit  a  lady 
that  morning  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  record  that  it  wanted  a 
good  hour  and  a  half  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  other 
sex.  He  pleaded,  however,  that  there  was  “  a  differ  be¬ 
tween  a  gintleman  and  a  neighbor;  and  he  thought  Mr. 
Connor  ”  (that’s  me)  “  was  free  of  the  house  and  welcome 
to  run  in  and  out  at  all  hours,”  as  he  knew  mo  to  do  at 
Castle  Brody. 

“It  was  my  fault,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brody,”  I  exclaimed, 
willing  to  excuse  the  stammering  youth,  notwithstanding 
the  invidious  distinction  he  had  drawn  between  me  and 
a  gentleman  proper ;  “  I  rushed  past  my  old  friend  Mike, 
after  my  thoughtless  fashion,  without  taking  time  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  you  are  a  town  lady  now.  But  as  I  am  here, 
allow  me  to  ask,  what  new  kind  of  drill  is  this  at  which  I 
find  you  employed  V  ” 

Mrs.  Brody  was  (and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say)  a  cheerful, 
good-tempered  woman,  with  no  light  perception  of  the 
ridiculous ;  and  her  brow  being  quickly  smoothed  of  the 
angry  wrinkle  which  had  contracted  it,  she  too  broke  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 

“  Why  then,  Rody  Connor,”  she  said,  “  since  you  must 
know,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  the  girls  and  myself  are 
laid  out  to  be  presented  at  the  Drawing-room  to-mor¬ 
row  evening,  and  I  am  just  putting  them  through  their 
wings.  This  drill,  as  you  sav,  is  called  kicking  out  the 
tnun.” 

“  Kicking  out  the  train  I  ”  I  cried  in  my  ignorance ; 
“what,  in  the  name  of  whatever  is  courtly,  is  that,  Mrs. 
Brody?”  ^ 

“You  must  understand,”  explained  the  matron,  “  that  a 
Wy  has  to  appear  in  Dublin  Castle  the  same  as  at  the 
Queen’s  Cour^  in  full-dress,  with  as  good  as  two  yards  of 


a  tail  dragging  after  her  over  the  carpet,  into  the  room 
where  the  Lady  Lift’nant  stands  to  receive  her  company. 
6ut,  my  dear,  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  is  a  circle, 
as  they  call  it,  in  that  room,  only  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon,  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  her  Ex-sellency,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  wife,  the  Primate 
and  his  lady.  Judges  and  judgesses  to  no  end,  my  Lord 
Bishop  this  and  my  Lady  Bishop  that,  with  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  all  the  grandees  and  little-ees  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  ongthree.  There  they  stand  one  and  all, 
winking  and  tittering  among  themselves,  and  staring  at 
every  y  oung  woman  who  passes  in  at  one  door  and  out  of 
the  other.” 

“  A  most  trying  ordeal,”  I  remarked.  “  I  wish  my 
young  friends  here  safely  over  it.” 

“  And  what  should  hinder  them.  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 
replied  the  lady,  bridling.  “They  can  do  it  as  well  as 
another,  I  suppose.  What  did  they  learn  dancing  and 
deportment  for,  if  they’d  be  afraid  to  walk  across  the  floor 
of  the  biggest  room  in  Ireland  ?  ” 

“My  life  on  Miss  Dorabella,  at  all  events,”  said  I. 
“  After  the  stone  wall  she  rode  over  at  Coolairy,  show 
me  the  bishop,  or  the  bishop’s  wife  either,  that  can  stop 
her,” 

“  Ah,  but  this  is  another  pace  altogether,  Mr.  Connor,” 
interjected  the  subject  of  my  praise.  “  I’d  sooner  face 
the  Pound  at  Ballinasloe  on  Alad  Bess,  than  carry  the 
two  yards  of  muslin  ma  was  telling  you  of  out  of  that 
room.” 

“  Aye,  that  is  the  rub,”  pursued  the  matron  ;  “  for  when 
the  gentleman  at  the  door  has  spread  out  your  train  for 
you  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  making  it  as  wide  as  a  pea¬ 
cock’s  tail,  anybody  might  walk  up  to  her  E.x-sellency,  or 
for  that  matter  to  her  Majesty,  with  dignity  and  com¬ 
posure  ;  but  to  get  out  of  that  and  vanish  through  the 
opposite  door  without  once  showing  your  back  to  the 
prenence,  or  your  profile  to  the  circle,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  tear  ofl'  your  skirt  bodily,  or  else  trip  up  your  own 
heels —  that  is  what  I  call  the  rub.  It  is  not  natural,  but 
it  must  be  done ;  like  many  other  unnatural  things  that 
people  must  do,  who  are  determined  to  take  a  lead  in  this 
world.  ” 

“  I  now  understand,”  said  I,  “  why  young  ladies  prepai  - 
ing  for  that  presence  must  be  instructed  how  to  kick  out 
their  trains ,  and  such  w.as  the  exercise  at  which  you  were 
engaged  when  I  so  unseasonably  broke  in  upon  you.” 

“  Yes,  that  was  our  manoeuvre,”  said  the  stirring  dame ; 
“  and  now,  with  your  leave,  we  will  finish  the  lesson. 
You’ll  find  Mr.  Brody,  if  you  want  him,  going  through  his 
sword-exercise  in  some  of  the  passages  below.” 

Miss  Leonora  (vernacularly  Nelly),  whose  turn  had 
come,  was  tightening  the  blanket  round  her  slender  waist, 
when  I  was  thus  politely  dismissed.  Before  my  departure, 
however,  it  was  gently  signified  that  knowledge  acquired 
by  surprise,  as  I  had  obtained  it,  was  not  fairly  current  in 
society,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  promising  an  honorable 
reticence.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  made  the 
affair  a  subject  of  private  tattle  or  gossip.  If  I  now  relate 
it,  it  is  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  to  which  con¬ 
siderations  of  mere  personal  obligation  must,  of  course,  give 
way.  In  our  new  and  improved  morality,  family  secrets 
are  not  to  stand  in  the  way,  when  they  can  be  brought  out 
to  the  aid  of  a  great  policy ;  nor  can  Mrs.  Brody  complain 
of  broken  faith,  if  after  an  interval  of  a  dozen  years  her 
daughter’s  pas  en  arriere  is  drawn  into  the  light  to  “  adorn 
a  tale.” 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  very 
lately  seen  the  same  young  lady,  nothing  the  worse  for  her 
castle  experience,  but  much  more  becomingly  girdled  with 
a  neat  white  apron,  out  of  which  she  and  her  two  little 
girls  were  dispensing  oats,  with  no  sparing  hands,  to  the 
poultry  in  the  farmyard  attached  to  her  husband’s  par¬ 
sonage.  When  I  hinted  that  I  had  once  seen  her  dill'er- 
ently  accoutred,  she  laughed,  and  said  :  “  What  a  goose  I 
was  then,  to.be  sure,  to  think  that  1  was  going  to  be  a  fine 
lady  all  at  once,  because  nothing  would  satisfy  poor  dear 
mamma  but  that  1  must  be  brought  out  at  Court  I  ” 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  made  out  my  friend  Brody  in 
an  area  beyond  the  kitchen.  He  was  hastily  unbueklin" 
himself  from  a  sword  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  with  which 
he  had  been  strutting  and  fretting  his  hour,  to  accjuire  the 
art  of  carrying  such  an  appendage,  so  that  it  should  not 
come  between  his  legs  before  the  viee-regal  nobility.  Ho 
also  was  rehearsing  lor  the  Drawing-room,  and  ))eing  a  short 
fat  man,  and  scant  of  breath,  the  exertion  had  brought  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  redness  into  his  face.  His 
speech  also  was  hurried  and  stammering,  whilst  he  tried  to 
laugh  at  himself  —  a  most  unsuccessful  haw-haw,  I  must 
add  —  for  playing  the  fool  at  his  time  of  life. 

“  But  you  know,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “  when  the  ladies 
take  a  thing  into  their  heads  there  is  no  resisting  them ; 
and  the  mistress  here  will  have  it  that  the  girls  are  noth¬ 
ing  till  they  ‘  come  out.’  So  we  must  leave  our  comfort- 
uble  home,  and  pack  ourselves  into  expensive  lodgings  in 
Dublin,  that  the  world,  seeing  that  they  appear  at  the 
Caitile,  may  understand  they  are  something.” 

“  And  what  do  you  e.xpect  them  to  gain  by  going  to  the 
Castle  ?  ”  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking. 

“  A  bill  for  feathers  and  guippure,  if  j/ou  know  what  that 
is  —  /  don’t  —  that  would  clothe  the  whole  family  decently 
for  a  twelvemonth.” 

“  What  1  no  more  than  that  V  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  the  chance  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  half-a-dozen  young  swells,  who 
will  lounge  all  the  morning  on  your  sofas,  eat  your  dinners 
and  drink  your  wine  ad  hbilum  every  evening  if  you  ask 
them,  and  accompany  the  young  ladies  to  theatres  and 
concerts  as  often  as  you  accommodate  them  with  free 
tickets.  In  the  rear  of  these  advantages  halts  the  forlorn 
hope  of  an  astonishing  or  impossible  marriage  with  a  scion 
(the  French,  with  greater  propriety,  would  st^le  him  a 
rejelon)  of  •  The  Ten  Thousand,’  not  worth  a  thousand 
brass  farthings ;  and  the  connection  is  to  counterbalance 
all  the  bother  and  expense  of  making  your  daughter  and 
yourself  the  envy  of  the  Barony  of  Eliogarty.” 

“  If  that  be  the  value  you  set  upon  the  speculation,”  I 
asked  him,  “  how  is  it  that  you  take  a  personal  share  in  it, 
tying  yourself  on  to  that  toasting-iron  and  masquerading  in 
point-lace,  ruffles,  and  a  silk  cocked-hat?  You  must  be 
aware  that  you  look  more  of  a  gentlemen  —  aye,  and  feel 
it  too,  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot 
in  —  your  tweed  jacket  and  clouted  brodekins.” 

“  Wait  till  you  are  married,  my  fine  fellow,  and  have  a 
nursery  full  of  girls,  'i’lien  you  will  understand  the  reason 
why.  Would  you  have  me  let  them  go  the  Casde  by  them¬ 
selves  ?  No ;  I  must  first  go  to  the  Levee  to  qualify  my¬ 
self  for  admission  into  better  company,  and  then  attend  my 
wife  and  ‘  the  Misses  Bro<ly  ’  to  the  drawing-room.  I  bless 
my  stars  the  first  part  of  the  programme  is  past  and  gone, 
for  I  appeared  at  the  Levee  yesterday.” 

“  Oh,  then,”  I  said,  “  yours  was  really  that  little  round 
body  which  I  saw  in  a  covered  car  on  Cork-hill,  panting 
inside  an  over-tight  doublet  of  brown  poplin.  You  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  soldier-crab  who  has  outgrown  its  shell, 
and  strains  every  muscle  to  burst  through  it  into  the  cool 
air  and  liberty.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  you  are  complimentary,”  replied  Mr. 
Brody ;  “  but  them  was  my  feelings  undoubtedly,  however 
you  managed  to  decipher  th-m.  An  excruciating  yoke  it 
was,  and  most  expensive.  For  though  I  did  not  go  the 
length  of  buying  a  court-dress  out  and  out — which 
Heaven  forbid  I  —  the  hire  of  one  was  equil  to  an  entire 
thool  of  broadcloth,  which  you  could  forever  after  call  your 
own.  And  when  the  clothes  were  hired,  they  were  —  as 
you  sharply  observed  —  too  tight  in  every  way  for  a  man 
of  my  girth.  1  declare  I  felt  like  a  lunatic  in  a  strait-waist¬ 
coat  all  the  time  they  were  on  my  back,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  continual  dread  of  bursting  out  of  them,  which  would, 
of  course,  have  doubled  the  cost,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
exposure.” 

“  Well,”  I  remarked,  “  that  must  have  been  distressing 
in  itself,  and  adverse  besides  to  the  ease  and  freedom 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  proper  carriage  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 
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“  Indeed  and  you  may  say  that,”  answered  Mr.  Rrodv, 
“  whether  you  are  in  jest  or  not.  Mighty  awkwanl  it  wm,' 

I  assure  you.  But  what  was  all  that  to  the  trouble  mj 
nether  garment  was  to  me  when  my  turn  came  to  make  a 
bow  to  the  Lord  Lift’nant  1  ” 

“  What  1  you  don’t  say  there  was  danger  of  a  rent  them 
also?” 

“ 'Fliat  same  was  on  the  cards,”  he  continued.  “R 
might ;  but  it  didn’t.  Every  other  sense  of  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  went  clean  out  of  my  mind,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  when,  bending  forward  to  perform  my  obeisance, 
a  glimpse  of  my  lower  members  deprived  me  of  all  recol¬ 
lection.  In  haste,  whilst  dressing,  1  had  surveyed  my  fiit. 
ure  superficially  in  the  glass.  It  was  nothing  to  boast  of 
that  shadow  of  a  ‘  hare  forked  animal,’  which  there  con¬ 
fronted  me.  But  I  had  no  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  for  Manus  O’Brien,  who  was  joined  with  me  in  the 
expense  of  the  car,  was  singing  out  in  the  street,  and  brin*- 
ing  all  the  neighbors  to  the  windows  with  his  asseverations 
that  ‘  the  Voiccragal  Coort  was  waitin’  for  us.’  Scarcely 
allowing  myself  time,  therefore,  to  bring  buckle  and  tongue 
together,  I  bounded  into  the  vehicle,  and  what  luawecn 
Manus’s  gabble  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  I  forgot, 
long  before  we  passed  the  Cassle-gate,  what  manner  of  man 
I  was.  I  hope  there  is  no  irreverence  in  the  expression 
No  wonder  afterwanls  if,  in  the  flare  and  the  excitement 
of  the  prmence,  the  sight  left  my  eyes  at  the  second  view 
of  my  infaryor  man.  A  horrible  fancy  seized  me  that  I 
had  forgotten  the  most  material  covering  of  all,  and  come 
away  in  my  drawers.  ‘  Good  gracious  !  ’  says  I,  ‘  what 
made  me  go  laivc  mce  throusers  beehind  ?  ’  His  Ex-sel- 
lency  and  suite  inrlulgcd  in  an  audible  titter  at  this  origi¬ 
nal  remark.  Small  blame  to  them  for  that.  I  laughed  my¬ 
self  afterwards  till  I  cried  again  ;  and  the  mistress  had  like 
to  be  choked  with  a  spoonful  of  soup,  when  I  told  her  of  it 
at  dinner.  But  the  disthress  at  the  moment  was  littherally 
inexpressible.  How  I  did  envy  a  major  of  Highlanders  who 
was  advancing  towards  the  spot,  which  I  made  haste  to 
evacuate  I  how  I  envied  his  fillibeg  I  and  what  would  I 
not  have  given  to  be  a  parson,  like  Jemmy  Martin  our  cu¬ 
rate,  who  had  just  passed  through  the  room,  with  his  cos- 
sack  so  convaidently  let  down  all  round,  that  he  was  ablo 
to  roll  up  his  trousers  knickcrbockcrwise,  and  make  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  wore  shorts  and  knee-buckles.” 

“  Ah  I  that  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Church,”  I  said  ;  “  but  military  men  also  are.  in  this 
matter  as  in  most  others,  highly  fitvored  beyond  civilians. 
They  find  it  easier  and  less  costly  than  any  other  class  to 
pay  their  court  to  the  great,  while  their  costume  is  incom¬ 
parably  mote  becoming.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  Mr.  Brody  answered,  “  I  sec  that  now.  In¬ 
deed,  I  was  made  sensible  of  it  yesterday,  when  young  Cas¬ 
sidy  from  Ballinamuck,  the  brewer’s  son,  swaggered  about 
like  a  field-marshal,  and  he  only  a  full  ensign  in  the  Myo 
Maleetia.  But  if  Mrs.  B.  insists  on  another  saisoii  at  Court, 
I’ll  manage  to  figure  as  a  soldier  myself.” 

“  Is  it  as  a  Light  Bub  you  mean  ?  ”  I  saucily  inquired. 

“  That  will  depend  upon  the  company,  sir,”  my  friend 
gravely  answered,  and  in  rather  a  severe  tone  of  voice. 
”  I  may  have  a  commission  in  the  Ossory  llilles  for  asking, 
and  that  would  entitle  me  to  face  the  Queen’s  representative 
in  a  tunic  and  continuations,  like  a  Christian.  But  now  I 
ask  you.  Roly  Connor,  as  a  friend,  if  a  man’s  wife  wean 
the  smallclothes  at  home,  does’that  circumstance  give  her 
a  right  to  put  her  husband  into  such  an  apology  for  them 
as  she  sent  me  out  with  yesterday  ?  ” 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  tender  an  opinion,  even  when 
pressed  to  do  so.  on  subjects  matrimonial.  I  therefore 
dotlged  my  friend’s  question,  and  in  a  general  w.ay  com¬ 
mended  his  idea  of  joining  the  defenders  of  his  country, 
though  it  were  for  no  lietter  reason  than  that  he  might  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  trousers  at  the  Cnssle.  As 
there  is  no  competitive  examination  for  the  militia 
nor  any  impertinent  inquiries  about  spelling  to  be  satisfied 
nt  Chelsea,  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  his  interest  with 
the  county  authorities  might  easily  procure  for  him  such  » 
distinction. 
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“  doubles:* 


«  DOUBLES.” 

Thi  “  doubling  ”  of  parts,  or  the  allotment  to  an  actor 
of  more  characters  than  one  in  the  same  representation,  was 
an  early  necessity  of  theatrical  management.  Tiie  old 
dramatists  delighted  in  a  long  catalogue  of  dramatis  per- 
fonie-  There  are  some  fifty  ”  speaking  parts  ”  in  Shake- 
ipeare’s  “  Henry  the  Fifth,"  for  instance ;  and  although  it 
was  usual  to  press  even  the  money-takers  into  the  service  of 
the  stage  to  figure  as  supernumerary  players,  there  was  still 
»  necessity  for  the  regular  members  of  the  troupe  to  under¬ 
take  dual  duties.  Certain  curious  stage  directions  cited 
by  Mr.  Payne  Collier  from  the  old  e.xtemporal  play  of 
‘‘Tamar  Cam,”  mentioned  in  Henslowe’s  Diary  under  date 
of  October,  1602,  afford  evidence  of  an  early  system  of 
doubling.  In  the  contduding  scene  of  the  play  four-and- 
twenty  persons  are  required  to  represent  the  nations  con¬ 
quered  by  the  hero  —  Tartars,  Bactrians,  Catalans,  Pig¬ 
mies,  Cannibals,  e  c.  —  and  to  cross  the  stage  in  procc.-sion 
in  the  presence  of  the  leading  characters.  The  names  of 
these  performers  are  supplied,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
Messrs.  George,  Thomas,  Marbcck,  Parsons,  W.  Parr,  and 
other  members  of  the  company,  were  present  early  in  the 
scene  as  nobles  and  soldiers  in  attendance  upon  the  con¬ 
queror,  and  later  —  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  them 
to  change  their  costumes  —  as  representatives  of  “  the  peo- 
'  pie  of  Bonar,  a  Catalan,  two  Bactrians,”  etc. 

In  proportion  as  the  actors  were  few,  and  the  dramatis 
personae  numerous,  so  the  system  of  doubling,  and  even 
trebling  parts,  more  and  more  prevailed.  Especially  were 
the  members  of  itinerant  companies  compelled  to  undertake 
increase  of  labor  of  this  kind.  It  was  to  their  advantage 
that  the  troupe  should  be  limited  in  number,  so  that  the 
money  accruing  from  their  performances  should  not  be 
divided  into  too  many  shares,  and  as  a  conse(|uence  each 
man’s  jirofit  reduced  too  considerably.  Furtlier  it  was 
•Iivays  the  strollers’  principle  of  action  to  stick  at  nothing, 
to  be  deterred  by  no  difficulties  in  re.:ard  to  paucity  of 
numbers,  deficient  histrionic  gifts,  inadequate  wardrobes, 
or  absent  scenery.  They  were  always  prepared  to  repre¬ 
sent,  somehow,  any  play  that  seemed  to  them  to  promise 
advantages  to  their  treasury.  The  labors  of  doubling  fell 
chiefly  on  the  minor  players,  for  the  leading  tragedian  was 
too  frequently  present  on  the  scene  as  the  hero  of  the  night 
to  be  able  to  undertake  other  duties.  But  if  tlie  player  of 
Hamlet,  for  instance,  wm  confined  to  that  character,  it  was 
still  competent  for  the  representative  of  “  the  ghost  of 
buried  Denmark  ”  to  figure  also  as  Laertes,  or  for  I’ulonius. 
his  death  accomplished,  to  reappear  in  the  guise  of  Osric  or 
the  First  Grave-digger,  to  say  n  ‘tiling  of  such  minor  ar¬ 
rangements  as  were  involved  in  intrusting  the  parts  of  the 
First  Actor,  Marcellus,  and  the  Second  Grave-digger  to  one 
actor.  Some  care  had  to  be  e.xercised  that  the  doubled 
characters  did  not  clash,  and  were  n  it  required  to  be  simul¬ 
taneously  present  upon  the  scene.  But,  indeed,  the  strollers 
did  no‘  hesitate  to  mangle  their  author  when  his  stage  direc¬ 
tions  did  not  accord  with  their  convenience.  The  late  Mr. 
Meadows  used  to  relate  that  when  in  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Tamworth,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  War¬ 
wick  company,  ho  was  cast  for  Orozemlio,  the  Old  Blind 
Man,and  the  Sentinel  in  “  Pizarro,”  and  took  part  in  aiiiu- 
tilate*!  version  of  “  Macbeth,”  in  which  King  Duncan,  IIcc- 
»te,the  First  Murderer,  and' the  Doctor  were  performed  by 
one  actor;  the  bleeding  soldier,  one  of  the  apparitions, 
and  Seyton  by  another;  and  Fleance,  the  apparition  of  a 
crowned  head,  and  the  Gentlewoman  by  the  juvenile  laily 
^  the  company,  the  characters  of  Donalbain  and  Si  ward 
being  wholly  omitted. 

Harley’s  first  theatrical  engagement  was  with  Jerrold, 
Me  man;yger  of  a  company  at  Cranbrook.  His  salary  was 
filteen  shillings  a  week,  and  in  a  representation  of  the  ”  Hon¬ 
eymoon  ’’  he  appeared  as  Janues.  Latnpedo,  and  Lo[>ez,  ac- 
coinplishing  the  task  with  the  assistance  of  several  wigs 
“John  Bull”  he  played  Dan,  John  Burr, 
Md  Sir  Francis  Rochdale ;  another  actor  doubling  the  parts 
“  Peregrine  and  Tom  Shuffleton,  while  the  manager’s  wile 


represented  Mrs.  Brulgruddery  and  Frank  Rochdale,  attir¬ 
ing  the  latter  in  a  pair  of  very  loose  nankeen  trousers  and 
a  very  tight  short  jacket.  'J  he  entire  company  consisted 
of  “  four  white  males,  three  females,  and  a  negro.”  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  parts  were  assigned  in  the  playbills  to  a  Mr. 
Jones.  These,  much  to  his  surprise,  Harley  was  requested 
by  the  manager  to  assume.  “  Between  you  and  me,”  he 
whispered  mysteriously  to  his  young  recruit,  “  there’s  no 
such  person  as  Mr.  Jones.  Our  company’s  rather  thin  just 
now,  but  there’s  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  be  noised 
abroad.”  Other  provincial  managers  were  much  less  anx¬ 
ious  to  conceal  the  paucity  of  their  company.  A  country 
playbill,  bearing  date  1807,  seems  indeed  to  vaunt  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doubling  to  which  the  iinpressario  had  been  driven. 
The  comedy  of  ttie  Busy  Body  was  announced  for  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  following  extraordinary  v-Jt :  — 

Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Charles  .  .  Mr.  Johnston. 

Sir  George  Airy  and  Whisper  .  .  .  Mr.  Deans. 

Sir  Jealous  Traffic  and  Marplot  .  .  Mr.  Jones. 

Miranda  and  Sccntwell  ....  Mrs.  Deans. 

Patch  and  Isabiuda  ....  Mrs.  Jones. 

Among  other  feats  of  doubling  or  treblinw  may  be 
counted  the  performance,  on  the  same  night,  by  a  Mrs. 
Stanley,  at  the  Coburg  Theatre,  of  the  parts  of  Lady  Anne, 
Tresscll,  and  Richmond,  in  “  Richard  the  Third.”  A  Mr. 
W.  Rede  once  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  appearing 
as  Sir  Lucius  O’T rigger.  Fag,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  a 
representation  of  “  The  Rivals,”  the  lady’s  entrance  in  the 
last  scene  having  been  preceded  by  the  abrupt  exit  of  Sir 
Lucius  and  the  omission  of  the  concluding  passages  of  his 
part.  The  characters  of  King  Henry,  Buckingliam,  and 
Richmond,  in  Cibber’s  edition  of  “  Richard  the  Third,” 
have  frequently  been  undertaken  by  one  performer. 

Actors  have  often  appeared  in  two,  and  sometimes  in 
three,  theatres  on  the  same  evening.  This  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  own  great  popularity,  or  due  to  the  fact  of 
their  serving  a  manager  who  has  become  lessee  of  more 
than  one  establLliment.  For  twenty-eight  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession,  Grimaldi  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  clown 
both  at  Sadler’s  Wells  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres. 
On  one  occasion  he  even  played  clown  at  the  Surrey  Thea¬ 
tre  in  addition.  It  is  recorded  that  “  the  only  refreshment 
he  took  during  the  whole  evening  was  one  glass  of  warm 
ale  and  a  biscuit.”  A  post-chaise  and  four  was  waiting  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  to  convey  him  to  Sadler’s  Wells,  and 
thence  to  Coveiit  Ganlen,  and  the  post-boys  urged  their 
liorscs  to  a  furious  speed.  It  is  well  known  that  while  ful¬ 
filling  his  double  engagement  he  one  wet  night  missed  his 
coaeli,  and  ran  iii  the  rain  all  the  way  from  Clerkenwell  to 
Ilolborn,  in  his  clown’s  dress,  before  he  could  obtain  a  sec¬ 
ond  vehicle.  He  was  recognized  as  he  ran  by  a  man  who 
shouted,  “  Here’s  Joe  Grimaldi !  ”  And  forthwith  th>i 
most  thoroughly  popular  performer  of  his  day  was  followed 
by  a  roaring  and  cheering  mob  of  admirers,  who  proclaimed 
his  name  and  calling,  threw  up  their  hats  and  caps,  exhib¬ 
ited  every  evidence  of  delight,  and  agreed,  as  with  one  ac¬ 
cord,  to  sec  him  safe  and  sound  to  his  journey’s  end.  “  .So 
the  coach  went  on,  surrounded  by  the  dirtiest  body-guard 
that  was  ever  beheld,  not  one  of  whom  deserted  his  posk 
until  Grimaldi  had  been  safely  deposited  at  the  stage-door 
of  Covent  Garden,  when,  after  raising  a  vociferous  cheer, 
such  of  them  as  had  money  rushed  round  to  the  gallery 
doors,  and  making  their  appear.ancc  in  the  front  just  as  he 
came  on  the  stage,  set  up  a  boisterous  shout  of*  Here  he  is 
again  1  ’  and  cheered  him  enthusiastically,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  every  person  in  the  theatre  who  had  got 
wind  of  the  story.” 

At  one  time  Elliston,  engaged  as  an  actor  at  Drury  Lane, 
had  the  additional  responsibility  of  two  theatrical  manage¬ 
ments,  the  Surrey  anil  the  Olympic.  His  performers  were 
retpiired  to  serve  both  theatres,  and  thus  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  in  two  counties  upon  the  same  night. 
In  1831,  the  two  patent  theatres  were  ruled  by  one  lessee, 
whose  managerial  scheme  it  was  to  work  the  two  houses 
with  a  company  and  a  half.  The  running  to  and  from 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  of  actors  half  attired,  with 
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rouged  faces,  and  loaded  with  the  paraphernalia  of  their 
art,  of  dancers  in  various  stages  of  dress,  of  musicians  bear¬ 
ing  their  instruments  and  their  music-books,  was  incessant, 
while  the  interchange  of  mysterious  terms  and  inquiries, 
such  as  “  Who’s  on  ?  ”  “  Stage  waits,”  “  Curtain  down,” 
“  Kung  up,”  “  First  music,”  etc.,  was  sufficiently  perple.xing 
to  passers-by.  At  the  season  of  Christmas,  when  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  double  duty  was  at  its  height,  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured  by  the  performers  were  severe  indeed.  The  dancers 
were  said  to  pass  from  one  theatre  to  the  other  six  times 
during  the  evening,  and  to  undergo  no  fewer  than  eight 
changes  of  costume. 

In  the  same  way  the  performances  at  the  summer  theatre, 
the  Ilaymarket,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  its  sea¬ 
sons,  often  came  into  collision  with  the  entertainments  of 
the  winter  houses,  and  the  actor  engaged  by  two  masters, 
and  anxious  to  serve  both  faithfully,  had  a  very  arduous 
time  of  it.  How  could  he  possibly  be  present  at  the 
Ilaymarket  and  yet  not  absent  from  Urury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  ?  Asa  rule  the  patent  theatres  had  the  preference 
and  the  summer  theatre  was  compelled  for  a  few  nights  to 
be  content  with  a  very  scanty  company.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  Farley,  the  actor,  achieved  the  feat  of  appearing 
lx>th  at  the  Ilaymarket  and  Covent  Garden  on  the  siime 
night,  and  in  the  plays  presented  first  at  each  house.  The 
effort  is  deserving  of  particular  description. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  curtain  rose  at  half  past  six 
o’clock.  In  the  Haymarket  the  representation  commenced 
at  seven.  At  the  former  theatre  Farley  was  cast  for  one 
of  the  witches  in  “  Macbeth.”  At  the  latter  he  was  required 
to  impersonate  Sir  Philip  Modelove,  in  the  comedy  of  “  A 
Bold  Stroke  lor  a  Wife.”  It  was  a  question  of  fitting  in  his 
exits  at  Covent  Garden  with  his  entrances  at  the  Ilaymar¬ 
ket.  A  hackney-coach  was  in  attendance,  provided  with  a 
dresser,  lighted  candles,  the  necessary  change  of  costume, 
and  the  means  of  altering  his  make-up.  His  early  duties 
as  a  witch  at  Covent  Garden  fulfilled,  the  actor  jumped 
into  his  coach,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  dresser,  was 
promptly  changed  from  the  weird  sister  of  the  tragedy  to 
the  elderly  beau  of  the  comedy.  He  duly  arrived  at  the 
Haymarket  in  time  to  present  himself  as  Sir  Philip,  who.-e 
first  entrance  upon  the  stage  is  in  the  second  act  of  the 
play.  This  part  of  his  task  performed,  he  hurried  again 
to  Covent  Garden,  being  transformed  on  the  road  from  Sir 
Philip  back  again  to  the  weird  sister.  Again  he  left  the 
patent  theatre,  and  reached  the  Haymarket  in  time  to  re¬ 
appear  as  Sir  Philip  on  the  second  entrance  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play.  The  actor  acquitted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  o^  his  two  audiences,  who 
were  perhaps  har<lly  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  labors,  but 
with  very  considerable  strain  upon  his  nervous  system. 
For  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  his  coachman,  in¬ 
different  to  the  counsel  that  the  more  haste  often  signifies 
the  worst  speed,  turning  a  corner  too  sharply,  ran  his  fore- 
wheel  against  a  pojt,  and  upset  coach,  actor,  dresser,  can¬ 
dles,  costumes,  and  all.  This  untimely  accident  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  actor,  with  assistance  freely  rendered  b)'  a 
friendly  crowd,  secured  another  vehicle,  and  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  an  exploit  that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
histrionic  records. 

But  if  doubling  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  necessity,  it 
has  often  been  the  result  of  choice.  Actors  have  been 
muchjnclined  to  undertake  dual  duty  with  a  view  of  mani¬ 
festing  their  versatility,  or  of  surprising  their  admirers. 
Benefit  nights  have  been  especially  the  occasions  of  doub¬ 
ling  of  this  kind.  Thus  at  a  provincial  theatre,  then  under 
bis  management,  Elliston  once  tried  the  strange  experi¬ 
ment  of  sustaining  the  characters  of  both  Richard  and 
Richmond  in  the  same  drama.  The  entrance  of  Richmond 
does  not  occur  until  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy,  when  the 
scenes  in  which  the  king  and  the  earl  occupy  the  stage 
become  alternate.  On  making  his  exit  as  Richard,  Elliston 
dropped  his  hump  from  his  shoulder,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  knapsack,  straightened  his  deformed  limbs,  slipped  on 
certain  pieces  of  pasteboard  armor,  and,  adorned  with  fresh 
head-gear,  duly  presented  himself  as  the  Tudor  prince. 
The  heroic  lines  of  Richmond  delivered,  the  actor  hurried 
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to  the  side-wings,  to  resume  something  of  the  misshapes 
aspect  of  Richard,  and  then  reenter  as  that  character.  Ij 
this  way  the  play  went  on  until  the  last  scene,  when  the 
combatants  come  face  to  face.  How  was  their  fight  to  be 
presented  to  the  spectators  ?  The  omission  of  so  popular 
an  incident  as  a  broadsword  combat  could  not  be  thought 
of.  The  armor  of  Richmond  was  forthwith  shitted  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  supernumerary  player,  who  was  simply 
enjoined  to  “  bold  his  tongue,  and  fight  like  the  devil" 
Richard  slain,  Richmond  departed.  The  body  of  the  dead 
king  was  borne  from  the  stage,  and  Elliston  was  then 
enabled  to  reappear  as  Richmond,  and  speak  the  closinv 
lines  of  the  play. 

Among  more  legitimate  exploits  in  the  way  of  doublin» 
are  to  be  accounted  Mr.  Charles  Mathews’s  assumption  of 
the  two  characters  of  Puff  and  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  “'fhe 
Critic ;  ”  Mr.  Phelps’s  appearance  as  James  the  First  and 
Trapbois,  in  the  play  founded  upon  the  “  t'ortunes  of  Xigel;” 
and  the  rendering  by  the  same  actor  of  the  parts  of  the 
King  and  Justice  Shallow  in  the  Second  Part  of  “  Henry  the 
Fourth.”  The  worst  that  can  be  said  for  these  performances 
is  that  they  incline  the  audience  to  pay  less  heed  to  the 
play  than  to  the  frequent  changes  of  appearance  entailed 
upon  the  players.  The  business  of  the  scene  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  regard  wanders  involuntarily  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  tiring  room  and  the  side-wings.  Will  the 
actor  be  recognizable?  will  he  really  have  time  to  alter  his 
costume  ?  the  spectators  mechanically  ask  themselves,  and 
meditation  is  occupied  with  such  possibilities  as  a  tangled 
string  or  an  obstinate  button  hindering  the  performer.  All 
this  is  opposed  to  the  real  purpose  of  playing,  and  injurious 
to  the  actor’s  art,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the 
dramatist.  Illusion  is  the  special  object  of  the  theatre,  and 
this  forfeits  its  magic  when  once  inquiry  is  directed  too 
curiously  to  its  method  of  contrivance.  Still  doubling  of 
this  kind  has  always  been  in  favor  both  with  actors  and 
audiences,  and  many  plays  have  been  provided  especially 
to  give  dual  occupation  to  the  performers.  Certain  of  these 
have  for  excuse  the  fact  that  their  fables  hinge  upon  some 
question  of  mistaken  identity,  or  strong  personal  resem¬ 
blance.  The  fiimous  “Courier  of  Lyons,”  founded,  indeed, 
upon  a  genuine  cause  cel'ehre,  was  a  drama  of  this  kind. 
Here  it  was  indispensable  that  the  respectable  ilonsieur 
Lesurques  and  the  criminal  Dubose,  between  whom  so 
extraordinary  a  likeness  existed  that  the  one  suffered  death 
upon  the  scaffold  for  a  murder  committed  by  the  other, 
should  be  both  impersonated  by  the  same  performer.  “  The 
Corsican  Brothers,”  it  need  hardly  be  said,  narrated  the 
fortunes  of  the  twin-born  Louis  and  F’tibien  dei  Franchi, 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  so  much  alike  that  they  could 
not  be  known  apart.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  appeand  with 
success  in  a  drama  called  “  Valeria,”  written  by  Messieurs 
Auguste  Marjuet  and  Jules  Lacroix,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose,  it  would  seem,  of  rehabilitating  the  Empress  Mes- 
salina.  'Fhe  actress  personated  Valeria,  otherwise  Mes- 
salina,  and  also  Cynisca,  a  dancing-girl  of  evil  character, 
but  so  closely  resembling  the  empress  that,  as  the  drama¬ 
tists  argued,  history  had  confounded  the  two  ladies,  and 
charged  the  one  with  the  misdeeds  Of  the  other.  “  Like  and 
Unlike,”  an  adaptation  from  the  French,  in  which  some 
years  since  Madame  Celeste  was  wont  to  perform  at  the 
Adelphi,  is  also  a  drama  of  the  same  class.  But,  indeed, 
works  contrived  for  doubling  purposes  are  numerous 
enough.  And  in  this  category  may  be  included  the  elab¬ 
orate  melodramas  which  deal  with  long  lapses  of  years, 
and  relate  the  adventures  of  more  than  one  generation,  and 
in  which  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  earlier  scenes  reappear* 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  performance  as  his  or  her  own  ihild. 
Here,  however,  frequent  change  of  dress  is  not  required ; 
the  character  first  personated,  when  once  laid  aside,  is  not 
resumed,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  effectually  removed 
from  the  scene  by  death,  generally  of  a  violent  description. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  the  applause  often  won  by  the  acW 
who  doubles  a  part  on  account  of  his  rapid  changes  m 
attire,  are,  in  truth,  due  much  less  to  him  than  to  the 
activity  of  his  dresser,  a  functionary,  however,  who  i* 
never  seen  by  the  public.  Still,  calls  before  the  curtam 
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l^re  now  become  such  common  compliments  that  even  the 
dressers  of  the  theatre  may  yet  obtain  this  form  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  deserts. 

The  services  of  a  mute  double  to  assist  the  illusion  of  the 
ncene,  or  to  spare  a  leading  performer  needless  fatigue, 
bare  often  been  required  upon  the  stage.  Such  a  play  as 
“  The  Corsican  Brothers  ”  could  scarcely  be  presented  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  mute  player  to  take  the  place,  now  of  Louis, 
now  of  Fabien  dei  Franchi,  to  perftonate  now  the  spectre 
of  this  twin,  now  of  that  In  former  days,  when  the  deep- 
eit  tragedy  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  funeral  processions,  or  biers  bearing  the 
corpses  of  departed  heroes,  were  among  the  most  usual  of 
scenic  exhibitions.  Plays  closed  with  a  surprising  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  But  four  of  the  characters  in  Rowe’s 
“  Fair  Penitent  ”  are  left  alive  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and 
among  those  survivors  are  included  such  subordinate  per¬ 
sons  as  Rossano,  the  friend  of  Lothario,  and  Lucilla,  the 
confidant  of  Calista,  whom  certainly  it  was  worth  no  one’s 
while  to  put  to  death.  The  haughty  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
is  slain  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  out  his  corpse  figures 
prominently  in  the  concluding  scenes.  The  stage  direction 
runs  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act :  “  A  room  hung  with 
black ;  on  one  side  Lothario’s  body  on  a  bier ;  on  the  other 
a  table  with  a  skull  and  other  bones,  a  book  and  a  lamp  on 
it  Calista  is  discovered  on  a  couch,  in  black ;  her  hair 
hanging  loose  and  disordered.  Soft  music  plays.”  In 
this,  as  in  similar  cases,  it  was  clearly  unnecessary  that  the 
personator  of  the  live  Lothario  of  the  first  four  acts  should 
remain  upon  the  stage  to  represent  his  dead  body  in  the 
fifth.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  allow  the  actor’s  dresser 
to  perform  this  doleful  duty,  and  the  dressers  of  the  time 
seem  to  have  claimed  occupation  of  this  nature  as  a  kind 
of  privilege,  probably  obtaining  in  such  wise  some  title  to 
increase  of  salary.  The  original  Lothario  —  the  tragedy 
being  first  represented  in  1 703  —  was  George  Powell,  an 
esteemed  actor  who  won  applause  from  Addison  and  Steele, 
but  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  toper,  and 
was  generally  reputed  to  obscure  his  faculties  by  incessant 
indulgence  in  Nantes  brandy.  The  fourth  act  of  the  play 
over,  the  actor  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  was  heard 
behind  the  scenes  angrily  demanding  the  assistance  of 
Warren,  his  dresser,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  his 
attendant  was  employed  upon  the  stage  in  personating  the 
corpse  of  Lothario.  Mr.  Powell’s  wrath  grew  more  and 
more  intense.  He  threatened  the  absent  Warren  with  the 
Kverest  of  punishments.  The  unhappy  dresser  reclining 
on  J/)thario’8  bier  could  not  but  overhear  his  raging  master, 
jet  for  some  time  his  fears  were  surmounted  by^is  sense  of 
dramatic  propriety.  He  lay  and  shivered,  longing  for  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  At  length  his  situation  became  quite 
unendurable.  Powell  was  threatening  to  break  every  bone 
in  his  skin.  In  his  dresser’s  opinion  the  actor  was  a  man 
likely  to  keep  his  word.  With  a  cry  of  “  Here  I  am, 
master!”  Warren  sprung  up,  clothed  in  sable  draperies 
which  were  fastened  to  the  handles  of  his  bier.  The  house 
roared  with  surprise  and  laughter.  Encumbered  by  his 
charnel-house  trappings,  the  dead  Lothario  precipitately 
fled  from  the  stage.  The  play,  of  course,  ended  abruptly. 
For  once  the  sombre  tragedy  of  the  “  Fair  Penitent  ”  was 
permitted  a  mirthful  conclusion. 

Whenever  unusual  physical  exertion  is  required  of  a 
player,  a  perilous  fall,  or  a  desperate  leap,  a  trained  gym¬ 
nast  is  urually  engaged  as  double  to  accomplish  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  performance.  When  in  the  stage  versions,  of 
“  Kenilworth,”  Sir  Richard  Varney,  in  lieu  of  Amy  Robsart, 
u  seen  to  descend  through  the  treacherous  trap  and  incur 
a  fall  of  many  feet,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  genu- 
iM  Varney,  but  his  double,  who  undergoes  this  severe  fate, 
m  name  of  the  double  is  not  recorded  in  the  playbill, 
Mwever,  and  he  wins  little  fame,  let  him  acquit  himself  as 
uilfully  as  he  may.  Occasionally,  however,  doubles  of 
this  kind  are  found  to  emerge  from  obscurity  and  establi.sh 
areputation  of  their  own.  In  1820,  a  pantomime,  dealing 
^th  the  fairy  tale  of  “  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  was  pro- 
do^  at  Drury  Lane.  The  part  of  the  hero  was  allotted 
to  little  Miss  Povey,  who  declined,  however,  to  undertake 


Jack’s  feat  of  climbing  the  famous  beanstalk,  a  formidable 
structure  reaching  from  the  stage  to  the  roof  of  the  theatre. 

It  became  necessary  to  secure  a  substitute  who  should  pre¬ 
sent  some  resemblance  to  the  small  and  slight  figure  of  the 
young  actress,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong  and  courageous 
to  undertake  the  task  she  demurred  to.  The  matter  was 
one  of  some  difficulty,  and  for  some  time  no  competent 
double  was  forthcoming.  One  morning,  however,  Winston, 
the  stage-manager,  descried  a  little  active  boy,  acting  as 
waterman’s  assistant,  at  the  hackney-coach  stand  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  carried  to  the  theatre 
and  his  abilities  put  to  the  test  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  panto¬ 
mime.  His  performance  was  pronounced  satisfactory.  He 
nightly  appeared  during  the  run  of  “  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk  ”  as  the  climbing  double  of  Miss  Povey.  Subsequently, 
he  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  clown.  The  boy  said 
he  believed  his  name  was  Sullivan.  Years  afterwards  he 
was  known  to  fame  as  Monsieur  Silvain,  ballet-master,  and 
principal  dancer  of  the  Academie  Royale,  Paris,  an  artist 
of  distinction,  and  a  most  respectable  member  of  society. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  American  actress,  has  recorded  in  her 
memoirs  a  curious  instance  of  a  double  being  employed  in 
connection  with  a  dummy  to  secure  a  theatrical  illusion  of 
a  special  kind.  The  play,  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  an  English  version  of 
the  Arifine  of  Thomas  Corneille.  In  the  original,  Ariadne, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  perfidy  of  Theseus,  falls  upon 
a  sword  and  expires.  This  catastrophe  was  altered  in  the 
adaptation,  and  a  startling  effect  produced  by  the  leaping  . 
of  the  heroine  from  a  rock,  and  her  plunging  into  the  sea, 
while  the  ship  of  Theseus  is  seen  departing  in  the  distance. 
It  was  found  necessary  that  three  Ariadnes,  similarly 
costumed,  and  identical  in  appearance,  should  lend  their 
aid  to  accomplish  this  thrilling  termination.  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
as  Ariadne  the  first,  paced  the  shore,  and  received  the 
agonizing  intelligence  of  the  desertion  of  Theseus.  A 
ballet  girl,  as  Ariadne  the  second,  climbed  the  rocks  of  the 
island  of  Naxos,  reaching  the  highest  P^ak  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  vanishing  vessel.  The  third  Ariadne 
was  a  moat  life-like  lay  figure,  which,  on  a  given  signal, 
was  hurled  from  the  cliff,  and  seen  to  fall  into  the  abyss 
below. 

The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experienced 
at  rehearsal  in  persuading  Ariadne  the  second  even  to 
walk  up  the  steep  rocks  of  Naxos.  The  poor  ballet  girl 
had  been  chosen  for  this  duty  less  because  of  her  courage 
than  on  account  of  an  accidental  resemblance  she  bore  to 
Mrs.  Mowatt.  “  She  stopped  and  shrieked  halfway,  pro¬ 
tested  she  was  dizzy,  and  might  fall,  and  would  not  ad¬ 
vance  a  step  further.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  delay, 
during  which  the  poor  girl  was  encouraged,  coaxed,  and 
scolded  abundantly,  she  allowed  the  carpenter  who  planned 
the  rocky  pathway,  to  lead  her  carefully  up  and  down  the 
declivity,  and  finally  rushed  up  alone.”  At  a  certain  cue 
she  was  required  to  fall  upon  her  face,  concealed  from  the 
audience  by  an  intercepting  rock,  and  then  the  lay  figure 
took  its  flight  through  the  air. 

The  success  of  the  performance  appears  to  have  been 
complete.  The  substitution  of  the  double  for  Ariadne, 
and  the  dummy  for  the  double,  even  puzzled  spectators 
who  were  provided  with  powerful  opera-glasses.  “  The 
illusion  was  so  perfect,”  Mrs.  Mowatt  writes,  “  that  on  the 
first  night  of  the  representation,  when  Ariadne  leaped  from 
the  rock,  a  man  started  up  in  the  pit,  exclaiming  in  a  tone 
of  genuine  horror,  ‘  Good  God  I  she  is  killed  1  ’  ”  How 
this  exclamation  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  stage- 
manager  1  For  one  would  rather  not  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  “  man  in  the  pit  ”  having  been  placed  there 
by  that  functionary  with  due  instructions  as  to  when  and 
what  he  was  to  exclaim. 

It  is  a  sort  of  doubling  when  in  consequence  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  or  absence  of  a  performer  his  part  is  read  by  some 
other  member  of  the  company.  In  this  way  curious  ex¬ 
periments  have  sometimes  been  made  upon  public  patience. 
At  Dublin,  in  1743,  Addi-son’s  tragedy  was  announced  for 
representation,  with  Sheridan,  the  actor,  in  the  character 
of  Cato.  Sheridan,  however,  suddenly  declined  to  appear. 
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tLe  costume  he  had  usually  assumed  in  his  performance  of 
Cato  being  absent  from  the  wardrobe.  In  this  emergency, 
Theophiliis  Cibber  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  audience 
that,  in  addition  to  appearing  as  Syphax  in  the  play,  he 
should  read  the  part  Mr.  Sheridan  ought  to  have  filled. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  performance  ensued,  and  ap¬ 
parently  excited  no  opposition.  Sheridan  was  much  in¬ 
censed,  however,  and  published  an  address  to  the  public. 
Cibber  replied.  Sheridan  issued  a  second  address,  to 
which  Cibber  again  responded.  Their  correspondence 
was  subsequently  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Sock 
and  Buskin.”  But  the  fact  remained  that  “  Cato  ”  had  been 
represented  with  the  chief  part  not  acted,  but  read  by  a 
player  who  had  other  duties  to  fulfil  in  the  tragedy.  One 
IS  reminded  of  the  old-established  story  of  the  play  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  being  performed  with  the  omission  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  a  tradition,  or  a  jest,  which 
has  long  been  attributed  to  Joe  Miller,  or  some  similar 
compiler  of  facetiae.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  even 
this  absurd  legend  can  boast  some  foundation  of  fact  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Parke,  the  respectable  oboist  of  the  Opera 
House,  who  published  his  musical  memoirs  in  1830,  is 
found  gravely  recording  of  one  Cubit,  a  subordinate  actor 
and  singer  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  that  once,  “  when, 
during  one  of  bis  summer  engagements  at  a  provincial 
theatre,  he  was  announced  to  perform  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  serious  illness  in 
bis  dressing-room,  just  before  the  play  was  going  to  begin ; 
whereupon  the  manager,  having  ‘  no  more  cats  than  would 
catch  mice,’  was  constrained  to  request  the  audience  to 
suffer  thfin  to  go  through  with  the  play,  omitting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Hamlet ;  which,  being  complied  with,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  audience  to  be  a  great 
improvement.”  Mr.  Parke  proceeds  to  record,  by  way, 
perhaps,  of  fortifying  his  story,  “Although  this  may 
appear  ridiculous  and  improbable,  an  occurrence  of  a 
similar  kind  took  place  several  years  afterwards  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  when  Cooke,  the  popular  actor,  having 
got  drunk,  the  favorite  afterpiece  of  ‘  Jjove  &  la  Mode  ’  was 
performed  before  a  London  audience  (he  being  absent) 
without  the  principal  character.  Sir  Archy  MacSarcasm.” 
Altogether  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  very  few  stories, 
however  absurd,  relative  to  plays  and  players,  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  absolutely  incredible. 


ART  AND  MORALITY. 

The  leaders  of  a  modern  school  of  art  have  occasionally 
propounded  a  very  questionable  theory,  as  though  it  were 
the  revelation  of  a  new  ti  uth.  The  doctrine  ha.s  scarcely 
been  quite  naturalize<l  in  England,  or  at  least  is  not  put 
forward  so  unequivo<-ally  as  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Some  of  the  recent  criticisms  upon  'i  hdopbile  Gautier,  how¬ 
ever,  imply  that  it  is  not  without  adherents  amongst  us ; 
and  it  is  certainly  recognized  in  the  practice,  if  not  avowed 
in  the  preaching,  of  some  of  our  younger  writers.  The  artist, 
it  is  said,  is  to  stand  altogether  aside  from  political,  social, 
and  religious  questions.  His  business  is  not  to  reform  the 
woild,  but  simply  to  embo<ly  in  words  or  colors  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  world  makes  upon  him.  If  he  lives  in  an 
age  of  decay,  cynicism,  and  tverstrained  luxury,  he  should 
express  the  sentiments  which  are  natural  in  such  an  age  ; 
he  should  be  effeminate,  he  should  supply  coarse  stimulants 
to  jaded  appetites,  and  he  should  ridicule  heroic  impulses. 
Stated  in  this  coarse  fashion,  the  doctrine  is  of  course  as 
ab^urd  as  it  is  revolting.  It  can  scarcely  be  expressed,  in¬ 
deed,  without  a  contradiction  In  terms.  To  say  that  an 
artist  ought  to  be  immoral,  is  to  use  the  word  “  ought  ”  in 
some  perfectly  unintelligible  signification.  A  man  who 
encourages  vice  is  acting  wickedly,  and  the  greater  the  tal¬ 
ents  which  be  degrades  by  such  an  application  of  them,  the 
heavier  is  the  res|x>nsibility  which  he  incurs.  Undoubtedly 
a  man  inight  use  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Titian  in 
stimulating  the  worst  passions  of  humanity.  As  moralists 
we  should  condemn  him  the  more  severely  in  proportion  to 


the  amount  of  mischief  which  he  would  cause.  Wc  fhouli 
indeed,  be  speaking  illogieally  if  we  denied  his  ability 
cause  he  put  it  to  a  bad  use.  And  therefore  it  is  true  or 
rather  it  is  a  truism,  that  art  may  be  of  the  highest  elu. 
so  far  as  its  merits  arc  measured  merely  by  the 
intellectual  force  which  it  indicates,  even  if  it  is  app|i«(Jt, 
sapping  the  authority  of  every  one  of  the  Ten  Coinmaod. 
ment->.  A  man  may  show  as  great  strategical  powers  ig 
enslaving  a  free  people  as  in  defending  them  against  brutal 
tyranny.  Speaking  merely  as  military  critics,  we  should 
judge  of  his  campaigns  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  be  more  inclined  to  pardon  him  as  moralists.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  doubtless  a  general  of  first-rate  abilities,  what, 
ever  view  we  may  take  of  his  private  character ;  but  we  do 
not  pardon  his  brutalities  and  his  low  ambition  because  he 
showed  marvellous  skill  in  carrying  out  an  immoral  policj. 
And  thus  the  theory  of  which  we  are  speaking  seenos  to  4 
either  a  platitude  or  a  palpable  confusion  of  terms.  If  pg 
simply  say  a  great  artist  may  be  a  bad  man,  you  are  asKtt- 
ing  an  obvious  truth,  which  only  illustrates  the  responsibil. 
ity  attaching  to  the  possession  of  great  powers ;  if  you  sst  ; 
a  great  artist  ought  to  be,  or  may  be,  a  bad  man,  you  are  ' 
merely  talking  nonsense  —  and  immoral  nonsense. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  question  which  is  implied  ig 
the  discussion,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  quite  so  caiij 
an  answer.  The  theory  may  be  taken  as  a  (irotest  against 
the  simple-minded  view  that  every  work  of  art  ought  to 
have  a  definite  moral,  and,  like  Hogarth’s  pictures,  to  prove 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  or  that  gambling  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  ruinous  practice;  and  so  far  we  should  of  course 
agree  with  it.  Or  it  may  go  a  step  further  and  assoit  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  works  of  art  are  those  which 
reflect  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  an  age  without  having 
any  moral  purpose  either  explicit  or  implied.  A  simple 
delight  in  ail  that  is  beautiful,  without  any  reference  to  its 
moral  value,  is,  it  may  be  urged,  the  peculiarity  of  the  trulj 
artistic  temperament,  and  is  the  condition  of  producing  the 
finest  work.  The  greatest  artists  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  the  Greek  sculptors  and  the  painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  were  the  products  of  ages  in  which  religious 
faith  was  rapidly  decaying,  and  when  society  was  being 
undermined  by  the  grossest  immorality.  Shakespeare,  aswe 
may  perhaps  infer,  was  not  himself  a  man  of  pure  lile,  and 
the  marked  peeuliarity  of  his  writings  is  the  toleration,  or 
rather  the  absolute  impartiality,  with  which  he  contemplates 
all  varieties  of  human  character.  And  thus  it  may  possibly 
be  maintained  that  we  can  only  obtain  the  highest  artistic 
products  by  eultiv.ating  that  serene  and  placid  indillerence  ^ 
to  contemporary  struggles  for  which  Goethe  is  attacked  by 
his  adversaries,  and  living  in  the  calm  atmosphere  where 
wc  can  impartially  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  without  troub¬ 
ling  ourselves  as  to  the  view  which  will  be  taken  of  us  by 
moralists  and  philanthropists.  ITie  artist,  in  short,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  should  be  completely  diflerentiated  from 
the  preacher ;  he  should  be  an  intellectual  epicurean,  troub- 
le<l  as  little  as  jtossible  by  the  feveri.-h  excitement  whx-h  ! 
besets  every  man  who  takes  his  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
life.  This  and  that,  he  should  say,  strikes  me  as  beautiful. 

I  submit  myself  to  its  influence,  and  embody  in  my  art  the 
emotions  which  it  causes  in  me.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say 
whether  those  emotions  are  creditable  or  not  fiom  a  moral 
point  of  view;  I  am  nothing  more  than  an  instrument 
transmuting  all  external  forces,  from  whatever  source,  into 
music.  If  the  world  plays  improper  tunes  upon  me,  of 
course  I  must  be  condemned  ;  but  by  these  means,  and  by 
these  means  alone,  is  it  possible  to  produce  the  most  effecu 
ive  harmonies. 

'lhat  some  such  doctrine  should  be  popular  at  the  present 
day  is  not  surprising.  When  people  are  eagerly  di.-cn$sing 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  all  religion  and  morality,  it  u 
difficult  to  apply  them  to  artistic  purposes.  Every  artist, 
in  fact,  requires  the  sympathy  of  a  duly  prepared  audience. 
The  atmosphere  of  doubt,  controversy,  ami  discord 
to  the  unhesitating  vigor  which  is  necessary  to  give  , 

ness  to  his  hand  and  precision  to  his  aims.  A  pwt  must 
always  be  dogmatic.  He  cannot  stop  to  qualify  his  »***»• 
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defend  them  again.st  misconceptions,  and  rccon- 
u  them  to  established  opinions.  However  confident  he 
^  be  of  his  theories,  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  partisan 
ilJarbs  his  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  introduces  a  disa- 
-jesblo  element  of  mere  temporary  passion  into  his  writ- 
Pllt  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  be  should  be  glad 
lo’tum  aside  from  the  confused  turmoil  of  modern  contro- 
,ersies  into  some  ideal  region  of  the  past  where  his  dreams 
fill  not  be  rudely  broken,  and  to  express  those  feelings 
which  can  be  shared  by  all  parties,  whatever  their  mutual 
jnimosity.  In  a  revolutionary  period,  it  is  pleasant,  if  not 
dignified,  to  cultivate  art  as  a  relief  from  incessant  warfare, 
ud  therefore  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  opiuin- 
ytinff.  The  question  however  remains,  whether  such  lim- 
iutions  are  really  favorable  to  the  highest  class  of  art.  To 
forbid  poets  to  deal  with  the  deepest  of  all  human  emotions 
i,  certainly  to  deprive  them  of  their  most  powerful  mode  of 
iifecting  their  fellow-creatures.  If  the  religious  instincts 
were  not  to  find  artistic  expression,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
iiin  that  we  might  still  have  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe,  but 
we  should  have  to  do  without  a  Dante  or  a  Milton.  Abso- 
btely  to  restrain  the  imagination  from  drawing  its  inspira¬ 
tion  from  such  sources  would  indeed  be  an  absurdity  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  sane  theorist ;  but  we  may  further  inquire 
whether  even  those  forms  of  art  which  have  the  least  direct 
relerence  to  the  religious  sentiments  do  not  presuppose  at 
lejjt  a  lofty  tone  of  morality  for  their  highest  development. 
Can  a  man  produce  any  work  of  art  fitted  to  take  its  place 
with  the  great  masterpieces  of  all  time,  unless  he  is  himself 
jh-ofoondly  penetrated  with  moral  ideas,  it  not  a  man  of  act¬ 
ually  moral  life  V  A  love  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  is  said 
to  be  the  peculiar  endowment  of  the  artist ;  but  then  we 
oiustaak,  \Vh<tt  is  beauty  ?  and  can  any  definition  of  it  be 
;i.ea  which  docs  not  include  some  tacit  reference  to  a 
moral  standard  ? 

The  question  is  a  tolerably  large  one ;  and  we  are  not 
about  to  plunge  into  a  profound  discussion  of  aesthetic 
philosophy.  Une  conclusion,  however,  seems  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  obvious,  and  would  probably  lead  to  an  explanation 
of  the  true  relations  between  art  and  morality.  Morality, 
vhatfTer  else  it  may  be,  is  a  summary  of  the  rules  by  which 
boman  beings  may  reach  their  highest  development ;  and 
the  highest  art  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  man  whoso 
(acuities  arc  most  completely  developed  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
I  thoroughly  healthy  state  of  mind  is  the  condition  of  being 
either  a  great  saint  or  a  great  poet.  Exceptions  to  the 
rule  may  indeed  be  easily  suggested  ;  but  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  to  be  undeniable.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mar- 
rellous  achievements  of  Greek  sculpture  imply  a  state  of 
things  in  which  physical  beauty  of  the  highest  order  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  and  was  keenly  appreciated.  But  a 
pertect  physical  development  cannot  exist  without  a  high 
itandard  in  one,  though  not  of  course  the  highest,  depart- 
nent  of  morality.  If  a  race  should  become  predominantly 
Knsual,  the  type  represented  in  its  pictures  and  statues 
tould  inevitably  become  degraded.  Bodily  temperance 
ud  activity  are  necessary’  to  produce  a  race  of  really  beau¬ 
tiful  men  and  women,  or  to  enable  the  artist  to  represent 
beauty  of  a  really  admirable  kind.  A  painter  who  lived 
wongst  an  cil’eminatc  and  deteriorating  nation  might  ob¬ 
tain  temporary  reputation  by  faithfully  representing  the 
4»bby  and  enervated  forms  which  pleased  his  conteinpo- 
nries.  But  certainly  he  couM  not  succeed  in  shaping 
fgures  of  ideal  excellence  to  which  men  would  turn  with 
•dmimtion  in  all  succeeding  ages.  As  a  higher  standard 
one  to  be  realized,  and  taste  was  cultivated  in  proportion, 
«n  would  turn  in  disgust  from  the  once  popular  types. 
A  great  an ist  would  not  consciouly  set  himself  to  preach 
|ln  advantages  of  vigorous  gymnastics,  moderation  in  eat- 
ug and  drinking,  or  early  rising;  but  in  proportion  as  he 
*ould  express  the  qualities  which  arc  in  fact  generated  by 
^  practices  would  be  the  enduring  value  of  his  art. 
wliat  is  true  in  this  lower  sphere  is  at  least  equally,  if  not 
*>  conapicuously,  true  in  tW  highest.  The  really  great 
■tn  are  those  who  have  been  the  most  thoroughly  healthy 
“the  strongest  sense  of  the  word.  Purity  of  mind,  love 
«  truth,  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  which  imply  a  well- 


balanced  nature,  are  the  roots  from  which  springs  the  best 
art  as  well  as  the  loftiest  morality.  The  exceptions,  indeed,, 
of  whhh  we  have  spoken  are  obvious,  but  they  do  not 
really  destroy  the  validity  of  the  rule.  A  great  number  of 
our  poets  have  been  morbid  in  various  degrees  ;  and  some 
great  poems  are  the  expressions  of  a  thoroughly  morbid 
state  of  mind.  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  are  not  altogether 
healthy  in  tone,  though  undoubtedly  of  marvellous  beauty  ; 
Cowper  wrote  some  of  his  most  pathetic  pieces  under  the 
influence  of  religious  madness ;  and  the  whole  school  of 
Byronic  writers  delight  in  expressing  sentiments  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  are  not  characteristic  of  well-regulated  minds. 
From  such  cases,  indeed,  a  general  theory  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  people  argue  that  a  poet  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  diseased.  The  finest  music  is  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  on  “  The  Great  God 
Pan,”  by  crushing  the  unfortunate  instrument  by  which  it 
is  uttered.  The  reason  seems  to  be  simple.  A  poet  is,  as 
such,  a  man  of  keener  sensibilities  than  other  people,  and 
is  therefore  exposed  to  dangers  from  which  we  coarser- 
minded  and  thicker-skinned  persons  are  generally  exempt. 
A  Burns  is  more  likely  to  run  wild  than  an  ordinary  Scotch 
peasant ;  and  a  Shelley  is  more  likely  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  propriety  than  the  average  Oxford  undergraduate.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  abnormal  intensity  of  the  nobler 
instincts  which  makes  a  man  a  great  poet;  and  what  is 
really  permanent  in  his  work  is  produced  by  a  keener  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  race,  or  a  heartier  contempt  for  injustice, 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  people.  As  the  world  is  con¬ 
stituted,  such  an  endowment  may  impel  a  man  to  many  ex¬ 
travagances,  or  even  drive  him  mad.  But  it  is  a  mere  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  when  we  admire  the  collateral  evils  instead 
of  the  nobler  sentiments  which  are  unluckily  mixed  up  with 
them.  Rousseau  is  admirable,  so  far  as  he  is  admirable,  by’ 
his  genuine  strength  of  feeling,  and  not  by  his  silly  senti¬ 
mentalisms  and  his  impudent  avowals  of  his  own  baseness. 
Byron’s  cynicism  is  disgusting,  though  our  irritation  should 
not  prevent  us  from  appreciating  the  masculine  vigor  with 
which  he  expresses  passions  not  essentially  degrading. 
Unlucky,  the  literary  connoisseur  is  apt  to  value  abnormal 
products  in  proportion  rather  to  their  rarity  than  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  extravagances  and  cynicisms  of  Bal¬ 
zac  give  a  kind  of  special  flavor  to  his  pages  which  com¬ 
mends  them  to  small  critics ;  though,  from  a  higher  point 
of  view,  they  are  the  blemishes,  and  not  the  ornaments,  of 
his  art.  And  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  one  of  the 
men  we  have  mentioned  would  have  been  far  greater  if  he 
had  possessed  sulficient  strength  of  character  to  throw  off 
the  contagious  poi.son  which  has  led  him  to  pander  to  the 
baser  passions.  They  may  have  shown  as  much  power  in 
their  immoral  writings  as  in  those  which  have  a  loftier 
aim  ;  but  it  i.s  not  the  less  true  that  the  immorality  is  that 
which  is  likely  to  exclude  them  from  the  permanently  high 
place  which  they  might  otherwise  have  occupied.  And, 
finally,  whatever  may  be  true  of  individual  cases,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  social  atmosphere  is  most  favorable  to 
the  highest  forms  of  art  —  that  which  makes  art  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  deepest  and  truest  thoughts  of  great  minds,  or 
that  which  makes  it  appeal  to  the  lower  instincts  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  and  degrades  it  to  provide  mere  playthings 
for  indolent  minds. 
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Tiik  eulogies  which  are  very  rightly  pronounced  over 
the  graves  of  distinguished  men  have  this  inconvenience  — 
that  they  are  apt  to  make  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
dead  sound  like  a  protest.  To  speak  generously  and  ten¬ 
derly  of  those  whom  we  have  recently  lost  is  only  becom¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  follows  that  we  should  touch  lightly  upon  their 
faults,  and  linger  with  some  emphasis  upon  their  merits  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  invent  imaginary 
merits.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  would  bo  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  such  overcharged  panegyric  is  in  fact  the 
bitterest  of  satires.  Can  you  not  praise  the  dead  man 
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■ufficiently,  unless  you  tell  lies  about  him  ?  Do  you  not 
then  implicitly  assert  that  the  plain  truth  is  not  compli¬ 
mentary  ?  Some  illustrations  of  these  obvious  remarks  — 
more  pertinent  than  that  which  we  are  about  to  produce  — 
minht  be  drawn,  were  it  desirable,  from  some  recent  events. 
They  have,  however,  been  immediately  suggested  by  the 
case  of  Lord  Lytton.  Of  the  many  articles  devoted  to 
his  memory,  some  were  judicious,  and  some  generous,  and 
some  at  once  generous  and  judicious  ;  but  many  were  in 
that  modern  style  of.  highly-spiced  writing  which  has 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  A  poor  human  creature 
cannot  now  retire  to  bis  grave,  humbly  hoping  that  he  has 
done  rather  more  good  than  harm  in  the  world  —  a 
frame  of  mind  which  is  surely  confident  enough  for  most, 
even  of  those  whom  we  call  eminent  men  —  without  a 
discharge  of  fulsome  rhetoric,  which  would  have  dis¬ 
gusted  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sounds  terribly  hollow  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death.  The  memory  of  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton  was  honored  or  insulted  by  some  estimates  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  eminence,  limited  only  by  the  writer’s  command  of 
epithets.  Yet,  as  a  poet,  he  was  not  equal  to  Milton  ;  nor 
SIS  an  orator,  to  Burke  ;  nor  as  a  dramatist,  to  Sheridan ; 
nor  as  an  essayist,  to  Addison.  Such  parallels  are  foolish ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  .admit  at  once  that 
Lord  Lytton’s  real  claims  to  posthumous  reputation  must 
rest  upon  his  novels.  A  most  versatile,  laborious,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  intellect  enabled  him  to  play  his  part  very  credit¬ 
ably,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  scholar-like  polish,  in  many 
capacities  for  which  he  had  no  special  ai)titude.  His  poe¬ 
try,  for  example,  is  not  of  the  inspired,  but  of  the  skilfully 
manufactured  variety ;  his  facility  in  verse-making  was  a 
graceful  accomplishment,  not  a  heaven-born  instinct  —  and 
a  critic,  whilst  receiving  such  poetry  with  all  due  courtesy, 
should  not  do  it  the  complimentary  injustice  of  compar¬ 
ing  it  to  really  great  works  of  art. 

Let  us  attempt,  then,  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  novels.  That  they  deserve  to  stand  far  above 
the  great  mass  of  fictitious  literature  of  the  day,  needs  no 
demonstration.  I.Kjrd  Lytton  deserved  —  as  every  critic 
has  admitted  —  one  praise  which  has  a  value  in  proportion 
to  its  rarity.  He  was  a  thoroughly  good  workman.  What¬ 
ever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  nim,  are  not  the  faults  of  a 
man  who  despises  his  art,  or  is  slovenly  in  his  execution. 
He  resisted,  that  is,  temptations  which  have  been  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  injurious  to  some  greater  writers,  and  have  ruined  many 
smaller  ones.  The  temptation  to  turn  popularity  to  ac¬ 
count  by  writing  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  win  it  on  the 
easiest  terms,  by  writing  down  to  the  level  of  an  audience 
which  only  asks  for  amusement,  has  been  too  ofien  found 
irresistible.  Lord  Lytton,  during  a  career  of  some  forty- 
five  years,  never  sought  for  easy  successes  whilst  relaxing 
his  exertions.  And  doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  written  so  much,  without 
writing  themselves  out.  The  success  with  which  be  opened 
an  entirely  new  vein  in  “  The  Caxtons,”  at  an  age  when  the 
style  of  most  men  has  long  been  definitely  fixed ;  and  the 
success  which  he  so  recently  gained  in  the  “  Coming  Race,” 
whilst  declining  to  use  the  prestige  of  his  name,  are  re¬ 
markable  proofs  of  his  continued  vigor.  Beyond  all  cavil, 
he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers;  and,  indeed,  to  deny 
him  praise  of  a  very  high  kind,  would  be  to  run  in  the 
teeth  of  that  general  verdict  of  public  opinion  which,  if 
not  infallible,  possesses  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any 
individual.  But  a  further  question  still  remains  open. 
Great  success  may  be  won,  and  deservedly  won,  by  writers 
who  are  essentially  in  the  second  rank.  There  are  two 
races  of  men  —  the  mortals  and  the  immortals.  Swift’s 
Strulbrugs  bore  upon  them  from  their  birth  the  signs  of  the 
awful  destiny  which  divided  them  from  their  kind ;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  heirs  of  literary  im¬ 
mortality.  'Their  prerogative  often  fails  to  make  itself 
recognized  until  it  is  actually  asserted.  Not  till  we  see 
that  their  vitality  persists,  whilst  others,  who  once  seemed 
to  be  their  equals,  are  dropping  off  around  them,  do  we 
recognize  their  surpassing  value.  Gradually  it  turns  out 
that  the  work  of  some  few  men  in  a  century  has  something 
about  it  which  defies  corruption.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some 
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trifling  fragment  of  prose  or  poetry,  which  lives  upon  men’i 
lips,  when  other  works,  to  ail  appearance  of  equal  meiji 
have  sunk  into  eternal  silence ;  and  even  whilst  we  admit 
the  fact,  we  are  unable  to  analyze  the  cause,  of  its  suniril. 
Only  when  we  find  such  a  fragment,  we  know  that  another 
immortal  has  been  amongst  us,  not  recognized,  and  it  mar 
be,  taken  for  a  fool  in  his  lifetime.  To  discover  the  ind^ 
finable  essence  which  constitutes  genius,  before  it  has  re¬ 
vealed  itself  to  the  world  at  large,  should  be  the  hiohen 
triumph  of  criticism ;  but  such  discoveries  are  gcnerallr 
made  by  the  multitudinous  judgment  of  public  opinion 
fore  the  professional  critic  has  awaked  to  them.  Whether 
the  possession  of  genius,  even  in  an  imperfect  form,  placei 
a  man  at  once  in  a  class  above  his  fellows  —  whether,  for 
example,  the  author  of  a  song  which  lives  for  centuries 
should  be  by  that  fact  alone  ranked  above  the  writer  of  as 
epic  which  secures  the  applause  of  a  generation,  and  then 
sinks  into  darkness  —  is  a  question  probably  insoluble,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  solved  here.  Would  one  rather  hare 
written  Southey’s  respectable,  but  unmistakably  mortal 
poems,  or  the  stanzas  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
which  alone  preserve  the  memory  of  their  author?  Per. 
haps  an  ingenious  person  micht  suggest  some  reasons  on 
behalf  of  the  wider,  though  less  enduring  reputation.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  to  entitle  any  man  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  class  of  writers,  even  into  the  lowest  rank  of  that 
class,  he  must  come  of  the  strain  of  the  immortals.  Even 
to  admit  that  such  a  question  is  an  open  one,  in  regard  to 
almost  any  author,  is  to  pay  him  a  high  compliment;  and 
we  venture  to  ask  it  in  regard  to  I^ord  Lytton.  W'as  he  in 
any  true  sense  a  man  of  genius,  or  only  a  man  of  very 
great  talent  ?  Is  he  one  of  the  originators,  or  only  one  of 
the  transmitters  of  the  great  contemporary  impulses  — a 
creative  artist,  or  a  skilful  manipulator  of  the  materiali 
given  by  others  ? 

Some  memories  would  lead  one  to  answer  in  favor  of  the 
loftier  claim.  There  is  a  certain  force  and  fre.<ihness  about 
some  of  his  writings,  “  Pelham  ”  for  instance,  which  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  genius.  There  is  one  at  least  of  his 
novels  upon  which  we  are  unable  to  express  a  distinct 
opinion,  for  a  reason  which  will  probably  be  appreciated 
by  many  readers,  it  happens  that  his  “Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  ”  is  sanctified  for  us  by  school-day  associations. 
Glaucus  exposed  to  the  lions  stands  in  our  memory  beside 
Charles  O’Malley  in  his  Peninsular  adventures,  and  Ivan- 
boe  in  the  castle  of  Front  de  Boeuf,  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
discovering  the  footprint  in  the  sand.  We  can  no  more 
reason  about  the  merits  of  the  story  than  we  can  seriously 
entertain  the  question  whether  the  captain  of  the  boats  in 
those  days  was  the  biggest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of 
men  since  the  days  of  Achilles.  Its  excellence  is  with  us 
an  article  of  faith,  not  of  reason.  And  we  therefore  de¬ 
cline,  even  in  the  discharge  of  a  critical  duty,  ever  again 
to  consult  its  pages.  'The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may  have 
been  very  sublime,  and  tlie  fights  in  the  circus  very  spirited, 
and  the  Egyptian  magician  very  imposing ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  so  imposing  and  so 
spirited  as  they  appeared  to  us  at  the  time.  'There  is  a  kind 
ot  irreverence  in  returning  in  the  colder  spirit  of  mature  life 
to  the  haunts  of  one’s  boyhood,  to  discover  that  our  moun¬ 
tains  have  shrunk  to  hills  and  our  palaces  to  commonplace 
houses.  We  should  preserve  soundly  those  early  illusion.* 
which,  once  dispelled,  can  never  be  restored.  Why  should 
an  elderly  person  ever  return  to  a  pantomime  to  discover 
that  the  actresses  are  painted  women  instead  of  bona  fide 
fairies  V  Let  there  be  still  a  sanctuary  to  which  we  can 
retire  by  the  help  of  memory,  where  the  toys  of  childhso<l 
retain  the  ancient  glow  ^  the  imagination  and  are  not 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  colder  reasoning  faculty.  As  to  the 
enduring  value  of  the  great  bulk,  however,  of  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton’s  novels,  we  can  judge  more  dispassionately.  Most  of 
them  belong  to  that  class  of  literature  which  presupposes 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the  writer.  'They  are, 
even  ostentatiously,  the  productions  of  a  man  of  the  worid, 
who  has  taken  his  part  in  serious  business,  and  is  lamilmr 
with  all  the  wheels  of  the  great  machinery  of  life.  Tb* 
pectiliarity,  indeed,  is  only  too  prominent.  The  most  pal- 
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nible  defect  of  his  novels  is  their  extreme  self-conscious- 
^  'fhe  writer  is  evidently  determined  that  we  shall 
"  overlook  his  claims  to  be  a  teacher  of  mankind.  He 
‘  jjways  philosophizing  in  good  set  terms,  which  is  a  very 
Jifeient  thing  from  writing  philosophically.  His  moral  is 
embodied  in  his  work,  but  exhibited  with  all  the  em- 
-  °|)ui>  of  sententious  aphorisms.  He  aims  at  the  ideal, 

[nd  very  rightly,  but  the  Ideal  and  the  True  and  the  Beau- 
j  ,j(y  need  not  always  be  presenting  themselves  with  the 
!  ojmp  of  capital  letters.  And  though  we  honor  him  for  not 
Ssin*'  his  art,  we  should  be  glad  if  he  could  occasion- 
illr  forget  his  art  in  his  instincts.  As  it  is,  we  are  always 
whether  he  is  not  rather  artificial  than  truly  artistic. 
Eitreme  cleverness  is  the  word  which  suggests  itself  much 
i)deacr  than  genius ;  we  exclaim.  How  ingenious  1  rather 
ihMi,  How  true !  and  are  more  impressed  by  the  judicious 
ulincing  of  his  scenes  than  by  their  genuine  beauty.  In 
short,  Lord  Lytton  is  wanting  in  that  spontaneity  and 
vigor  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  genius.  We  do  not 
meet,  in  bis  pages,  with  those  sudden  electric  flashes  which 
I  jiriU  us  as  we  study  the  really  great  men ;  and  we  have 
in  uncomfortable  sensation  that  there  is  something  stagey 
lud  unreal  about  the  whole  performance. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  novels,  these  faults  are  the  most 
painfully  conspicuous.  The  thoroughness  of  his  work 
itself  in  the  careful  construction  of  his  plots ;  but 
lint  very  carefulness  is  indicative  of  a  certain  weakness. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  plot  should  not  be  well  put 
knetherl  Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the  demands  which 
1  render  is  fairly  entitled  to  make  of  his  author ;  for  it  con- 
I  tributes  infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of  reading  a  story. 
But  ingenuity  in  constructing  complicated  series  of  events, 
tiiting  into  each  other  as  neatly  as  the  parts  of  a  Chinese 
jiiiile,  is  a  very  dangerous  talent.  Lord  Lytton  did  not 
-ink  to  the  level  of  merely  appealing  to  his  reader’s  curios¬ 
ity,  and  making  a  novel  a  conundrum  to  be  guessed  at  the 
lut  page,  and  then  to  lose  all  interest.  He  always  has 
nme  central  idea  to  present,  and  the  story  is  designed  to 
illustrate  some  moral  or  psychological  or  artistic  theory. 
And  yet,  the  mechanical  perfection  of  his  devices  is  apt  to 
interfere  with  their  higher  meaning.  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
unple,  though  it  is  not  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  style, 
the  novel  of  “  Eugene  Aram.”  He  speaks  with  considerable 
complacency  of  the  merits  of  his  story.  None  of  his 
books,  he  says,  have  been  so  much  attacked,  and  none  so 
completely  triumphed  over  attack.  The  attacks,  indeed, 
were  chiefly  directed  against  its  morality ;  and  we  may 
fully  admit  that  no  homicidal  mania  was  produced,  or  was 
likely  to  be  produced,  by  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
murder.  But  the  merits  which  he  claims  of  excellence  in 
style  and  in  construction  are  more  doubtful.  The  problem 
to  be  considered  was  worthy  of  his  powers.  Eugene 
Aram,  as  at  once  an  inofiensive  student,  a  man  of  singular 
kindness  to  animals,  and  a  murderer,  is  certainly  an  inter- 
tsting  subject  for  speculation.  The  subject  might  be 
treats  artistically  in  various  ways.  As  a  study  of  char¬ 
acter,  or  of  the  tendencies  of  certain  social  or  religious 
dieonei,  or  of  the  terrible  passions  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  crime,  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  pathetic 
« speculative  writer.  A  very  similar  subject  has  been 
■tented  in  the  singularly  impressive  novel  of  “  Caleb  Wil¬ 
liams,"  to  which  Lord  Lytton  refers.  In  spite  of  some  ob-  i 
boos  faults,  “  Caleb  Williams  ”  has  the  distinct  mark  of  I 
^ius;  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment  is 
“aracteristic.  Godwin’s  hero,  Falkland,  like  Eugene 
has  committed  a  murder,  although  a  man  of  highly 
cjdiivited  mind  and  an  excessively  delicate  sense  of  honor. 
Caleb  Williams,  being  a  dependent  of  Falkland’s,  discov- 
his  patron’s  crimp ;  and  Falkland  persecutes  the  pos- 
of  the  secret,  succeeds  in  fixing  a  false  imputation 
*  theft  upon  him,  and  then  makes  nis  life  a  burden  to 
“®i  Falkland  at  last  breaks  down  under  the  tortures  of 
ttnd  dies  after  confessing  his  guilt, 
■"wwin’s  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  illustrate  his  own 
ft^atric  ^ial  theories  ;  but  the  picture  which  he  draws 
"  “,*®®ating  for  its  own  sake.  The  proud  man,  conscious 
hideous  guilt  —  for  he  has  allowed  two  other  men  to 


be  hanged  in  his  place,  and  yet  resolved  to  wade  through 
any  amount  of  crime  rather  than  part  with  his  honor  —  is 
opposed  to  the  miserable  victim  of  his  tyranny,  innocent  of 
crime  and  yet  shunned  by  all  honest  men,  and  entangled  in 
a  net  woven  with  diabolical  ingenuity.  Those  two  figures, 
with  a  few  subsidiary  actors,  are  constantly  before  us,  and 
though  the  plot  is  awkward  and  even  absurd  in  details,  the 
force  of  the  conception  is  unmistakable.  Lord  Lytton’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  Aram  is  curiously  different.  We 
can  see  how  the  story  was  put  together.  Aram  must  fall 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  make  his  fate  more 
disagreeable.  The  young  lady  is  contrasted  with  a  sister, 
after  the  conventional  fashion  of  Minna  and  Brenda  or  the 
inevitable  pair  of  young  women  in  “  Femme  Cooper ;  ” 
and  is  provided  with  an  admirer  to  act  as  rival  and  coun¬ 
terpoise  to  Aram.  Having  got'  thus  far,  the  plot  is  worked 
with  infinite  dexterity.  Aram’s  rival  is  also,  as  it  ulti¬ 
mately  turns  out,  the  son  of  the  man  whom  Aram  mur¬ 
dered.  And  thus,  in  hunting  up  the  traces  of  his  father’s 
death,  he  is  at  the  same  time  unmasking  the  villain  who 
has  supplanted  him  with  his  mistress.  Nothing  can  be 
I  more  ingenious  than  the  gradual  development  of  events  ; 
Aram  is  kept  judiciously  balancing  between  the  altar  and 
the  gallows ;  the  mystery  is  uqveiled  by  carelully  meas¬ 
ured  degrees ;  we  change  imperceptibly  from  curiosity  as 
to  the  lonely  scholar,  to  dark  suspicions  of  his  character, 
and  finally  to  conviction  of  bis  guilt.  All  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  come  together  in  the  most  natural  way  for  an  affect¬ 
ing  tableau  at  the  conclusion ;  and  there  is  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  heart-rending  displays  of  sentiment. 

Lord  Lytton’s  complacency  is  entirely  justified ;  for  no 
French  dramatist  could  have  worked  out  the  problem  more 
neatly ;  and  the  contrast  with  Godwin’s  clumsy  devices  for 
convicting  Falkland  and  torturing  his  victim  is  triumphant. 
And  yet  “  Eugene  Aram  ”  has  become  barely  readable  by 
any  one  who  seeks  for  more  than  clever  manipulation  of 
complicated  threads  of  intrigue.  The  reason  is  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  all  this  ingenious  by-play  distracts  our 
attention  from  the  murderer.  A  number  of  irrelevant 
characters  have  to  be  introduced :  such  as  a  comic  servant, 
of  the  Andrew  F airservice  variety,  but  as  wooden  as  that 
excellent  Scotchman  is  full  of  life ;  a  conventional  crone 
who  rejoices  in  funerals  ;  and  two  or  three  elderly  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  butts  for  rather  commonplace  satire.  The 
humor  is,  of  course,  poor ;  but  the  worst  is,  that  so  much 
pains  is  bestowed  on  showing  how  the  murder  was  found 
out  that  our  attention  is  distracted  from  the  murder  itself. 
All  the  rules  of  art  have  been  observed ;  the  light  and 
shade  is  most  carefully  distributed,  and  the  composition 
elaborately  balanced  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  has  become  merely  one  in  a  crowd  instead  of  absorbing 
our  whole  attention.  For,  beside  this,  poor  Eugene  Aram 
himself  is  one  of  Lord  Lytton’s  most  palpable  failures. 
Our  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  good  man  should  have  had 
the  heart,  but  that  such  a  prig  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  commit  a  murder.  The  extraordinary  delight  with 
which  he  pours  out  his  pinchbeck  philosophy  upon  his 
father-in-law,  and  his  mistress,  and  his  accomplice,  may  be 
venial  in  a  man  who  has  long  led  a  solitary  life,  but  one 
cannot  be  seriously  annoyed  at  his  execution.  Hanging  is 
too  good  for  a  man  who  could  address  the  lady  to  whom 
he  has  just  become  engaged  after  this  fashion :  “  Oh,  Made¬ 
line  I  methinks  there  is  nothing  under  heaven  like  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  puts  us  apart  from  all  that  .agitates  and  fevers 
and  degrades  the  herd  of  men  :  which  grants  us  to  control 
the  tenor  of  our  future  life,  because  it  annihilates  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  others;  and  while  the  rest  of  earth  are 
hurried  on,  blind  and  unconscious,  by  the  hand  of  fate, 
leaves  us  the  sole  lords  of  our  destiny  ;  and  able,  from  the 
past,  which  we  have  governed,  to  become  tbe  prophets  of 
our  future  I  ”  If  society  were  arranged  on  ideal  principles, 
a  human  being  capable  of  such  a  monstrosity  would  be 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  The  character 
of  Eugene  Aram  corresponds  to  a  favorite  type  of  Lord 
Lytton’s.  In  almost  all  his  novels  there  are  one  or  more 
gentlemen  with  a  morbid  propensity  for  apostrophizing  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  talking  sham  philosophy  about  the 
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true  and  the  beautiful.  Oilen,  however,  they  are  subsid- 
iarv  personazes,  and  are  something  more  than  mere  talking 
machines.  The  misfortune  is  that  in  Eui'ene  Aram,  the 
central  figure  —  the  character  whose  passions  and  siiiler- 
ings  should  be  the  moving  power  of  the  story  —  is  a  mere 
windbag,  and  a  windbag  of  the  most  pretentious  kind. 
The  problem  is,  given  a  man  of  intellect  and  amiable  tem¬ 
per,  to  account  lor  bis  committing  a  murder.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  answer  would  suggest,  not  that  he  was  driven  to  des¬ 
peration  by  poverty  or  jealousy  or  sense  of  unrequited 
merit,  but  tb.st  his  mind  had  run  to  seed  owing  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  habit  of  talking  twaddle,  till  he  had  lost  all  sense 
of  reality,  and  fancied  that  a  few  fine  words  would  convert 
a  murder  into  a  noble  action.  And  yet  the  creator  of  this 
mere  wooden  dummy  in  philosophical  robes  takes  him  lor 
a  living  human  being. 

In  “  Eugene  Aram  ”  we  see  proofs  of  remarkable  techni¬ 
cal  skill ;  but  we  also  sec  the  very  weakest  side  of  his  art. 
No  wr>ter  could  afford  to  be  judged  by  his  failures,  and  we 
turn  gladly  to  a  story  which,  to  many  readers,  appears  to 
be  his  best.  “  The  Caxtons  *’  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  novel.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  carries  one  along 
with  it.  The  characters  are  skilfully  contrived,  if  not 
vividly  conceived  ;  they  harmonize  with  the  scenery  ;  and, 
except  an  irrelevant  pamphlet  on  colonization  intruded  in 
the  disguise  of  fiction,  the  whole  story  is  worked  out  with 
great  force  and  abundant  dexterity.  If  not  a  work  of  real 
genius,  it  resembles  a  work  of  genius  so  closely  that  only  a 
rigid  examination  will  detect  ihe  difference.  To  decide 
whether  it  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  category,  we  may 
examine  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed.  Lord 
Lytton  had  resolved  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  his  story  was  to  turn  upon  domestic  life,  and  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  humorous  was  lo  be  introduced.  There  is 
■omeihing  curiously  characteristic  in  this  preconceived  de¬ 
termination  Ut  appeal  to  new  motives  of  interest.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  such  a  purpose  would  be  fatal  to  an  au¬ 
thor’s  success,  because  it  would  imply  a  total  absence  of 
that  spontaneity  to  which  all  genuine  art  owes  its  charm. 
Lord  Lytton,  however,  succeeded  b»*yond  es^ctation, 
though  his  success  had  very  definite  limits.  'To  write  a 
domestie  novel  was  comparatively  easy ;  but  how  could 
any  man,  and  especially  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  no  previ¬ 
ous  success  of  the  kind  to  give  him  confidence,  say,  1  will 
be  humorous?  Humor  is  the  last  quality  to  be  acc|uired 
of  malice  prepense,  or  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  animal 
spirits  have  grown  weak. 

Lord  Lytton,  however,  set  about  his  task  systematically. 
He  went  to  one  of  tlic  best  masters  in  that  department  of 
literature,  and  engaged  at  one  blow  a  whole  dramatie  com¬ 
pany.  Sterne’s  'f  ristram  Shandy  became  Pisistratus  Cax- 
ton  ;  the  pedantic  father  and  the  chivalrous  uncle  appeared 
with  little  change  as  the  two  elder  Caxtons;  and  the  wife, 
the  doctor,  and  the  corporal,  accepted  their  old  parts. 
There  could  be,  of  course,  no  plagiarism  in  adopting  chil¬ 
dren  whose  paternity  was  so  notorious ;  and,  ahnough  the 
first  idea  is  palpably  taken  from  Sterne,  the  subsequent 
development  of  character  is  characteristically  different. 
The  Shandy  family  have  changed  in  the  course  of  their 
transmigration.  They  have  become  far  more  decent  and 
perhaps  more  coherent;  but  to  say  the  truth,  they  have 
pretty  well  lost  their  humor,  'fhe  essenee  of  humorous 
writing  of  any  high  order  is  the  power  of  thoroughly  fusing 
into  a  harmonious  whole  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic 
elements  of  character.  Sterne,  with  all  his  faults  —  and 
they  are  many  —  has  effectually  performed  that  feat.  'The 
foibles  of  the  Shandys  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  their 
virtues ;  you  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
But  tlie  foibles  of  the  Caxtons  appear  only  in  the  first 
chapter.  Caxton  pitre  begins  as  a  pedant,  so  absorbed  in 
bis  books  .as  to  forget  that  a  child  is  being  born  in  his 
house ;  and  when  the  child  has  forced  itself  upon  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  evolves  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  influence  of 
names  upon  character  which  was  his  characteristic  opinion 
in  his  previous  avatar.  But  Mr.  Caxton,  unlike  Mr. 
Shandy,  forgets  his  foibles  after  he  has  once  introduced 
himself  to  the  reader,  and  becomes  a  respectable  old 
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scholar,  with  a  full  share  of  that  worldly  whdoin  which  k 
so  predominant  in  all  Lord  Lytton’s  heroes.  In  the  tanw 
wav  Roland  Caxton  begins  with  a  set  of  crochets  worth? 
of  Uncle  Toby ;  but  he  develops  almost  at  once  into  the  old 
Peninsular  officer,  with  a  rather  Quixotic  sen^e  of  honor 
but  still  able  to  pass  muster  in  good  society  without  an? 
Uiint  of  decided  eccentricity.  In  fact,  it  must  be  said  thiu 
both  of  these  excellent  old  men,  though  amiable  and  exrel. 
lent  in  their  way,  descend  with  great  alacrity  into  the 
regions  of  commonplace.  The  purely  humorous  element, 
if  it  does  not  exactly  disappear,  is  so  soAened  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  adds  at  most  a  slight  provincial 
flavor  like  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  Scotch  accent  in  the 
mouth  of  a  pretty  woman.  'They  are  still  most  serviceable 
characters  in  a  novel  ;  we  like  and  even  admire  them  -  but 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  them  is  not  the  less  a 
change  destructive  of  their  perfect  originality.  The  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  expressed  in  scientific  language  by  savins  that 
the  combination  of  the  odd  and  the  lovable  is  with  Sterne 
a  stable  combination,  whereas  with  Lord  Lytton  it  is  unstable 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  intensity  of  the  truly  imiK'inative 
writer  forms  a  new  and  delightful  compound;  where  the 
skilful  literary  artist  is  able  at  most  to  give  a  slight  tinge 
of  oddity  to  his  pei-formers,  but  not  to  make  it  an  essential 
element  in  their  character.  Mr.  Caxton,  in  fact,  and  Uncle 
Roland,  very  soon  begin  to  use  the  same  dialect  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  Eugene  Aram. 
It  is  materially  altered  and  improved.  Mr.  Caxton’s  dec¬ 
lamations  are  ornamented  by  classical  quotations  instead 
of  references  to  abstract  qualities.  We  have  quotations 
from  Horace  or  Strabo  instead  of  platitudes  about  the  True 
and  the  Beautiful.  The  doctrine  has  been  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  the  Briti.xh  public.  Nothing  flatters  thit 
respectable  body  so  much  as  to  hear  a  man  of  the  world 
testifying  that,  after  familiarity  with  the  most  refined  cook¬ 
ery  at  the  clubs  and  the  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  plain 
bread  and  butter.  Such  leaching  satisfies  the  two  strongest 
impulses  of  our  nature,  the  snobbish  and  the  self-satisfied  — 
the  tendency  to  worship  our  nobility  and  to  worship  our¬ 
selves. 

Lord  Lytton  was  a  profound  believer  in  the  exigence 
of  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  held  that  there  was  a  body  of  sound 
maxims  familiar  to  men  who  combine  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  tastes  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  politics.  We  by  no  means  deny 
that  such  persons  ac(}uire  a  shrewd  practical  instinct  which 
has  its  value,  and  the  lessons  of  which  may  be  judiciouslr 
compressed  into  pithy  aphorisms.  We  are  inclined,  indeed, 
to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  much  wiser  than  their 
neighbors  ;  but  it  was  at  least  natural  that  Lord  Lytton 
should  believe  in  the  surpassing  value  of  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  he  was  adminibly  quiHified,  both  by  temperament 
and  by  circumstances,  for  acijuiring.  And  when  he  gives 
us  frankly  and  unaffectedly  the  results  of  his  observations, 
he  utters  much  shrewd  sense  of  which  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  underr.ite  the  value.  Unluckily,  it  is  seldom  tbit 
he  is  quite  unaffected.  His  characters  are  generally  too 
self-conscious,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  a  very  obvious 
platitude  can  be  made  philosophical  by  giving  it  a  senten¬ 
tious  turn,  and  sprinkling  it  with  a  few  adjectives  begin¬ 
ning  with  capital  letters.  To  this  tendency  we  owe  those 
portentous  statesmen,  who  appear  in  “  'The  Caxtons "  and 
“  My  Novel,”  and  who  are  intended  to  represent  the  essence 
of  worldly  wisdom.  To  people  who  are  not  quite  imposed 
upon  by  their  dogmatic  airs,  they  appear  more  freijuently 
to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  red  tape.  We  cannot  conceive 
two  greater  bores  than  Mr.  Trevanion  and  Audley  Egerton. 
They  might  be  taken  as  model  specimens  of  Mr.  Carlyle  i 
“  miserable  'creatures  having-the-honor-to-be.”  We  alto¬ 
gether  decline  to  fall  down  and  worship  them,  as  tb«r 
creator  expects  us  to  do.  They  may  be  strangely  famiii« 
with  bluetxioks,  full  of  parliamentary  experience,  and 
crammed  with  “  knowledge  of  human  nature  : "  but  to  m 
they  are  intolerable  prigs,  and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  A  characteristic  peculiarity  of  a  prig  is  a  pro- 
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^nd  belicfin  the  omnipotciu-e  of  good  advk-e;  and  ibis  is 
ggeofthe  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Lord  Lytton’s  great 
men.  We  all  remember,  for  example,  the  lecture  delivered 
br  Parson  Dale  and  Kiccal)Occa  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  on 
(^aphorism,  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  attributed  to  Bacon. 

]t  is  not  a  bad  sermon,  but  it  is  terribly  commonplace ;  and, 

It  the  end  of  it,  we  are  just  as  much  convinced  as  before 
tbst  knowledge,  after  all,  is  power ;  though  it  is  quite  true, 

II  those  worthy  gentlemen  take  infinite  pains  to  prove, 
that  other  things  are  also  power,  and  that  knowledge  by 
itself  is  not  everything.  Nobody  ever  asserted  that  it  was. 
Bat  few  things  are  more  characteristic  ofwould-lie  original¬ 
ity  than  delight  in  pulling  to  pieces  an  aphorism  —  as  if  it 
was  not  the  essence  of  aphorism  to  be  a  partial  truth.  One 
oflhe  most  characteristic  passages  in  “  The  Caxtons,”  is  that 
where  the  amiable  old  pedant  conv>rts  the  youthful  scaiMi- 
vrace  by  a  little  good  advice,  by  telling  him  stories  of  his 
virtuous  cousin.  The  same  excellent  adviser — whose 
advice  on  paper  is  so  admirable  —  converts  a  young  infidel 
by  making  him  read  Tucker’s  “  Light  of  Nature,”  some  scraps 
of  Scotch  metaphysics,  and  a  little  German  transcendental- 
jim.  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  is  it  not  marvellously  unreal  ? 
Are  scapegraces  and  infidels  converted  on  such  easy  terms 
in  real  lile  ?  Are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  Ite  bored 
than  ediKed  by  the  infliction  of  a  few  commonplaces  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  given  to  preach  sermons  composed  of 
pedantic  quotations  and  second  hand  metaphysics  V  We 
nidit  wish,  perhaps,  that  the  real  world  were  more  like  the 
world  of  fiction ;  and  that  vice  and  nash  speculation  could  be 
eradicated  so  summarily  by  a  few  sententious  aphorisms. 
Unluckily  it  is  not  so ;  and  to  represent  things  as  carried 
on  in  this  fashion  is  to  show  a  want  of  that  penetrative  | 
imagination  which  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  character,  and 
appreciates  at  their  true  value  the  forces  of  human  passions. 

This  element  of  portentous  platitude  —  we  know  not 
what  else  to  call  it  —  very  much  interferes  with  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Caxtons.  A  little  genuine  vigor  of  mind  would 
dissipate  this  atmosphere  of  sham  philosophy.  Old  Mr. 
Caxton,  in  fact,  is  a  bore  ;  and  his  brother  —  though  there 
is  much  that  is  affecting  about  him  —  is  a  sentimentalist; 
and  young  Caxton  is  a  prig ;  and  Mr.  Trevanion  is  uncon¬ 
scionably  fond  of  red  tape.  A  writer  with  a  firmer  grasp 
of  real  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  imaginative  intensity, 
would  have  detected  this  feeble  side  of  his  character,  and 
would  have  made  him  more  interesting  because  presenting 
him  with  less  parade  of  profound  wisdom.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  obvious  defects,  we  repeat  that  “  The  Caxtons  ” 
is  an  admirable  novel.  It  is  a  book  which  we  can  read  for 
a  second  and  even  for  a  third  time  with  increased  pleasure. 
There  is  abundant  vigor  about  it ;  though  not  many  symp¬ 
toms  of  high  imaginative  power.  And,  in  short,  it  is  as 
clever  as  a  book  can  be  of  which  we  nevertheless  come  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  cleverness  is  the  highest  epithet  that 
can  be  fairly  applied  to  it.  Compared  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  novels,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself ;  com¬ 
pared  with  the  few  novels  of  which  we  can  say  that  they 
war  unmistakable  marks  of  genius,  it  is  as  distinctly  in  the 
^ond  rank.  There  is  not  in  it  one  really  living  and  mov¬ 
ing  character ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  characters, 
who  live  and  move  as  much  as  most  of  the  persons  who 
paaa  thuinsulves  off  for  real  human  beings  in  the  course  of 
our  daily  lives. 

We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  one  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
worst  and  of  one  of  his  best  performances.  If  we  were  to 
examine  his  others,  the  historittal  novels,  such  as  “  Rienzi,” 
“The  Last  of  the  Harons,”  and  “  Harold;  ”  or  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  novels,  such  as  “  Ernest  Maltravers ;  ”  or  of  the 
wilder  romances,  such  as  “  Zanoni  ”  and  “  A  Strange  Story,” 
we  should  exceed  our  limits,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  find 
any  ma  erial  additions  to  our  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
hU  merits.  It  would  be  instructive,  indeed,  to  compare 
wh  a  novel  as  “  Zanoni  ”  with  the  writings  of  a  man  of  gen¬ 
uine  genius,  such  as  Hawthorne.  We  should  see  how  the 
man  ol  second-rate  ability  takes  refuge  in  a  mere  accumtda- 
tkm  wonder,  where  the  more  imaginative  artist  is  able  to 
«»nse  a  deeper  thrill  by  a  far  slighter  tinge  of  the  mysteri- 
nna  But  we  do  not  wish  to  attempt  anything  like  an 


exhaustive  account  of  Lord  Lytton’s  versatile  performances. 
'ITie  same  characteristics,  in  fact,  meet  us  everywhere.  So 
far  as  industrious  labor  can  take  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
of  studiously  cultivated  litersiry  skill,  Ix)^  Lytton  is  an 
admirable  model.  Nobody  could  combine  his  materials 
more  judiciously,  or  turn  to  better  account  the  results  of 
much  laborious  thought  guided  by  excellent  taste.  But  we 
always  feel  the  want  of  that  vivifying  power  which  is  pos¬ 
sessed  in  its  perfection  only  by  a  few  men  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  by  a  large  number  of  writers 
whose  works  show  greater  faidts  but  are  also  by  &ts  more 
impressive  than  any  of  Lord  Lytton’s.  He  can  put  together 
all  the  elements  of  a  story  or  a  character  according  to  the 
most  approved  rules  of  art;  he  can  discourse  to  us  with 
abundant  felicity  and  fertility  of  illustration  upon  philoso¬ 
phy  and  morality ;  but  then  he  cannot  send  through  his 
creations  that  electric  current  which  makes  them  start  into 
reality,  or  give  to  his  reflections  that  force  which  can  be 
drawn  only  from  the  deepest  emotions  of  a  powerful  nature. 
He  is  not  a  creator  of  new  types,  but  is  so  ingenious  in 
restoring  the  old,  that  to  a  careless  observer  they  are  almost 
as  good  as  the  originals.  And,  therefore,  whilst  we  will¬ 
ingly  concede  to  him  a  very  high  j)lace  amongst  the  mor¬ 
tals,  we  cannot  admit  his  claims  to  a  loftier  place. 
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Ttndali,  has  received  a  warm  welcome  home. 

Tub  Countess  de  Montijo,  mother  of  the  Empress  Eugdnie, 
has  suddenly  lost  her  eyesight. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  fulfilling  a  successful  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal. 

A  French  paper  says  that  Americans  are  the  only  foreigners 
in  Paris  who  give  dinners  and  balls  as  in  past  times. 

One  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Roman  carnival  this  year 
has  been  to  throw  about  live  birds  sewn  to  oranges  and  flowers. 

A  London  clothier  advertises  himself  ns  “  Tailor  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Royal  Familv.”  'railor  to  the  Queen  !  this  is,  perhaps, 
putting  it  too  strongly. 

Beethoven’s  great-nephew  is  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Here 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  Beethoven  sympathy  by  the  lovers 
of  the  Beethoven  symphony. 

In  Paris  the  great  novelty  for  early  spring  will  be  the  Chnddas 
costume  made  in  Indian  cashmere,  and  ornamented  with  real 
Oriental  embroidery  in  two  shades. 

A  Parisian  lady  last  week,  having  lost  an  opera-glass,  was 
lamenting  over  the  matter  with  a  friend,  and  saiif  she  had  only  ■ 
lately  lost  her  husband  also.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours ! 

A  NOT  altogether  gallant  proprietor  of  an  English  provincial 
menagerie,  posted  up  the  following  notice;  "Ladies  are  re¬ 
quested  not  to  remain  stationary  in  front  of  the  cages.  It  tires 
the  monkeys.” 

A  DRitooiST  at  Aberdeen  was  surprised  and  disturbed  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  dirty-looking  customer  the  following 
prescription :  “  Pleas  give  the  bare  sumpthin  to  flzick  him, 
worth  tippence.” 

A  Paris  newspaper  seriously  declares  that  Dr.  Hcssel  was 
only  released  on  the  English  government  receiving  a  dispatch 
from  M.  de  Bismarck  that  he  should  consider  his  further  deten¬ 
tion  a  casus  belli. 

The  Orleanist  party  is  about  to  bring  out  a  halfpenny  paper  in 
Paris,  to  be  called  the  Holeil,  and  another  in  Marseilles,  with  the 
title  of  Le  Petit  Proven^.  Enormous  placards  herald  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  tlie  new  organs. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  hates  the  prefix  of  “  Rev.,"  has,  they  say, 
informed  his  friendsthat  letters  addressed  to  the  “  Rev."  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  will  be  returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  UflBce  with  “  Not 
known  ”  written  on  them. 

A  Parisian  dramatic  critic  says  that  he  overheard  a  gentle¬ 
man  observe  to  another  in  a  stall  at  the  theatre  the  other  night, 

“  Look  at  that  painted  old  woman  :  old  and  parched  as  she  is, 
they  say  that  she  can  still  turn  men’s  heads.’’  “  Yes,  but  the 
other  way,”  was  the  reply. 
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The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Armand  Godard,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  great  glass  works  of  Baccarat,  Meurthe,  leav¬ 
ing  a  fortune  of  $3,200,000.  He  was  a  distinguished  amateur 
in  painting,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  two  famous  bulls  of 
Brascnssat,  for  which  he  had  been  recently  offered  $8,000,  but 
which  he  has  bequeathed,  together  with  a  fine  work  of  Jacques, 
to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 

Suicide  by  charcoal  fumes  is  a  favorite  means  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  among  the  French  ;  occasionally  the  modus  operandi  varies. 
A  widower  who  has  just  suffered  the  usual  irreparable  loss,  pur¬ 
chased  a  bushel  of  charcoal,  stopped  up  every  crevice  in  the 
chamber,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  clutching  the  photograph  of 
his  wife,  and  awaited  death.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  King 
of  Terrors  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  shape  of  a  po¬ 
liceman,  inquiring  what  was  wrong  with  him  in  refusing  to  o^n 
his  door.  The  intended  suicide  forgot  to  set  fire  to  the  charcoal. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  bo  a 
watch  made  entirely  of  rock  crystal.  Many  years  since  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  French  manufactory  decided  to  make  a  watch,  every 
part  of  which,  the  mainspring  alone  excepted,  should  be  of  rock 
crystal,  and  after  thirty  years’  labor  accomplished  his  task.  All 
the  pieces  of  the  watch  are  fastened  by  rock  crystal  screws,  and 
the  escapement  is  most  intricate.  His  widow  would  never  part 
with  it ;  but  when  she  died  the  treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  watchmaker,  who  intends  to  exhibit  it  as  a  sample  of 
French  workmanship,  pricing  it  at  $2,000. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented  in  Germany  for  testing 
color-blindness.  It  consists  of  a  rotating  apparatus,  which  moves 
a  disk  whose  centre  is  a  circle,  one  half  black  and  the  other 
white.  Outside  of  this  is  a  ring  half  red  and  half  green,  then 
another  ring  of  violet  and  red,  then  the  outside  ring  of  violet  and 
green.  When  rapidly  rotated,  the  centre  appears  to  be  colored 
gray  —  that  is,  black  and  white  mixed.  To  a  green-blind  person 
the  middle  ring  will  appear  gray,  that  being  the  result  to  him  of 
a  mixture  of  violet  and  red.  The  outer  ring  will  appear  gray  to 
the  red-blind  patient,  and  the  inner  gray  to  the  violet-blind. 
By  the  use  of  this  most  ingenious  instrument  a  large  number  of 
patients  may  be  simultaneously  examined  for  one  or  more  kinds 
of  color-blindness. 

Cipriani,  the  Florentine,  who  some  months  ago  swallowed  a 
fork,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  his  interior,  is 
still  suffering  from  the  consetjuences  of  his  imprudent  act,  and 
though  possibly  flattered  at  being  the  object  of  so  much  observa¬ 
tion,  feels  that  “  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  fourchette,”  and  would 
gladly  g^t  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  stranger  from  his  inside. 
The  medical  profession  evince  the  deepest  interest  in  his  case, 
and  the  Italian  doctors  and  surgeons  are  a  little  hurt  at  Signor 
Cipriani  leaving  them  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  The 
Tuscan  newspapers  hint  that  if  it  be  not  Dr.  Nelaton,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  the  first  medical  men  in  Paris  who  has  enticed 
him  thither  with  the  proifiise  of  curing  him  or  handsomely 
remunerating  him.  We,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  doctors, 
may  feel  a  little  surprised  at  their  paying  their  patient ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  swallow  a  fork  to  ascertain  if  they  would 
then  pay  us.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  Cipriani 
will  be  induced  to  ‘‘  fork  over !  " 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  a  well-known  London  poet  whose  name  is 
not  given  by  our  authority,  was  returning  home  late  at  night, 
carrying  under  his  arm  his  dress  boots  wrapped  in  paper,  wnen 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  ^  a  policeman,  who  collared  him  in  a 
very  vigorous  manner.  The  jioet  mildly  remonstrated,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  such  vety  pressing  attentions.  The  con¬ 
stable  made  a  sneering  reply,  hinting  that  his  captive  knew  very 
well  why  he  was  wanted,  and  another  constable  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  assist  in  conveying  the  luckless  poet  to  durance  vile. 
After  some  expostulation  he  succeeded  in  mitigating  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  his  stern  janitors  so  far  that  they  agreed  to  unhand  him 
on  rondition  that  he  walked  between  them,  one  in  front  and  one 
l^hind,  and  made  no  effort  to  escape.  Arrived  at  the  police-sta¬ 
tion,  the  inspector  at  once  exclaimed,  “  Why,  this  is  not  the 
gentleman ;  you  have  made  a  mistake,”  and  teadered  an  apol- 
ogy  to  the  poet.  “  That’s  all  very  well,”  was  his  reply,  “  but  I 
should  like  to  know  something  more  about  this  rather  singular 
affair.  One  doM  not  get  taken  up  every  day  of  one’s  life.”  It 
was  then  explained  that  a  lunatic  had  got  loose  from  an  asylum, 
and  that  his  friends  had  told  the  police  to  look  after  him,  and 
they  wonld  know  him  by  reason  of  a  peculiarity  of  his.  He  had 
a  cat-like  aversion  to  wet  feet,  and  always  carried  a  spare  pair  of 
boots  under  his  arm  in  order  to  put  on  directly  those  which  he 
wore  began  to  get  damp 
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The  hondonCourt  Journal  says :  “  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  at  the  concert  given  by  Mr.  Kuhe  at  the  Royal  Pavilion 
Brighton,  was  the  new  cantata  composed  by  Virginia  Gabriel’ 
founded  on  Longfellow’s  well-known  ]K>em  ‘  Evangeline,’  thestorr 
of  which  has  been  very  happily  treated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lonsdale, 
to  whom  the  task  was  allotted.  _  The  music,  which  is  thoroughlj 
characteristic,  extremely  melodious,  and  strictly  original,  is  ai 
mirably  adapted  to  the  exquisite  poem ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  poet  and  the  composer  had  gone  hand-in-hand  toget^ 
The  vocal  portions  were  most  cleverly  performed  by  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  Miss  Enriquez,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lewis  'Tlionias,  and 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  was  in  fine  voice,  and  seemed  inspired  by  the  subject' 
her  song,  ‘  In  the  hour  of  meeting,’  was  rapturously  encored, 
and  it  is  one  that  will  be  as  popular  in  the  drawing  as  in  the 
concert  room.  Miss  Enriquez  threw  much  pathos  into  the  song, 
‘  Sad  heart,  oh,  take  thy  rest,’  and  sang  it  so  beantiriilly  that  it 
was  called  for  again.  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  was  most  efficient,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  music  allotted  to  him  in  Ms  usual  good  style. 
Lewis  Thomas  must  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  applause 
he  received,  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  with  Mr.  R.  Tay¬ 
lor  as  organist,  and  Mr.  Kuhe  as  conductor,  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  Altogether  ‘  Evangeline  ’  was  a  perfect  success,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Gabriel  has  added  another  garland  to  her  wreath." 
All  this  is  very  pleasant  and  probable,  except  the  adding  of  a 
garland  to  a  wreath. 


A  WINTER  WEDDING. 

(at  CHI8ELHDRST  CHURCH,  JANUARY  9,  1873.) 

It  fled  away  in  a  clang  of  bells. 

Marriage  bells. 

On  the  wings  of  the  blast  that  sinks  and  swells. 

That  bold,  weak,  fate-struck,  suffering  soul. 

Whom  Christ  wash  clean,  and  God  make  whole! 

And  we  stand  in  the  light  of  two  happy  faces. 

Two  happy  hearts  whom  our  heart  embraces  ; 

And  we  hear  the  peaceful  organ’s  sound. 

And  the  angry  storm  sweeps  harmless  round  ; 

Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  though  the  heavens  are  dun; 
Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  no  sun  shines  on. 

Mayhap,  some  w'andering  angels  say. 

Stop  and  say. 

As  through  the  {rloom  they  carry  away 
That  bodiless  spirit  to  Him  who  knows  — 

He  only  —  whither  the  spirit  goes : 

“  God  give  them  all  that  the  dead  man  lacked 
(As  men  dare  judge  him)  in  thought,  word,  act; 

Deny  them  all  that  to  him  was  given. 

Lest  earth’s  doors  opened,  shut  doors  of  heaven.” 
Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  without  crown  or  land ; 
Blessed  is  the  bride  with  the  ring  on  her  hand. 

Peal,  ye  joy-bells,  peal  through  the  rain. 

Blinding  rain ; 

God  makes  happiness,  God  makes  pain. 

Summer  and  winter  a  good  tree  grows, 

A  strong  soul  strengthens  though  weal  and  woes. 

“  Be  not  afraid,”  says  the  wild  sobbing  wind ; 

“  Weep,”  sigh  the  clouds,  “  but  the  blue  is  behind.” 
Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  under  shower  or  sun  ; 
Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  Love’s  light  shines  on. 

By  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  tlie  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  'rrade-raark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  he  promptly  prosecuted. 

Sore  Throat,  Cough,  Cold,  and  similar  troubles,  if 
suffered  to  progress,  result  in  serious  pulmonary  affections, 
oftentimes  incurable.  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  reach 
directly  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  give  almost  instant 
relief. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  map 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  SRlvertisement  in  another  column. 


